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EAST AND WEST. 


LMOST before the visit of the Czar to Berlin was 
over its interest was eclipsed, at any rate in the eyes 

of the quidnuncs, by the speech of Signor Crispi at the 
banquet given to him at Palermo. Even before the provi- 
sion of this new subject the interest excited in the older one 
had been but languid. A laborious comparison of versions 
in order to ascertain whether or no the Emperor had spoken 
more and the Czar less cordially than was at first reported, 
an attempt to discriminate between the official and the 
lar welcome, scme stories as to personal conversations 
Eiwreen the Czaag and Prince Bismarck on the subject of 
Bulgaria—these were things which did not evince any 
very lively curiosity on the subject or testify to any great 
importance in it. Nor, in fact, was there much of either. 
The delay of the visit and the rather singular tactics adopted 
in regard to it by the press of a country where the press is 
ially under official control, of one kind or another, had 
given to the thing a wholly factitious attraction. It would 
certainly have been singular if the visit of the Emperor 
Wi11aM had not been returned ; but its return was exceed- 


‘ingly unlikely (or, rather, it was wholly impossible for it) to 


alter the relations between Russia and Germany in any appre- 
ciable degree. That it is practically impossible for these rela- 
tions to be actively friendly has been shown here over and over 
again. But it is possible that the visit may have allayed 
some personal soreness, and so have done good ; while it is 
exceedingly unlikely that it can have done any harm. If 
any attempt was made to remove the strange and unworthy 
sentiments which occupy the Czar’s mind in relation to 
Bulgaria, we fear it was foredoomed to failure; and no 
other question of high policy is likely to have been mooted. 
The curiously empirical character of most handlings of 
foreign policy could hardly be better illustrated than by 
the fact that, while some critics have affected to regard the 
Italian Preme Mrnister’s speech as directed, with as little 
_— of aim as is consistent with usage, at the attack on 
Italian policy which Mr. Giapstove recently made or in- 
aspired, others have seen in it a “severe avoidance” of the 
subject. Fer ourselves, we incline decidedly to the former 
view. Signer Crispi could hardly have held a regular dis- 
putation with a masked opponent in a foreign periodical, 
and he did not hold one ; he could hardly have passed over 
temarks attributed, without contradiction, to a statesman 
whom Italians, wisely or unwisely, hold in peculiar estima- 
tion, and he did not pass them over. His speech, of course, 
dealt with many subjects, and we fear it must be added that 
Ro increase of taste or good sense can be discovered in 
that part of it which had reference to the Church and the 
. SignorCnrispt is past praying for on that head, and it 

must, we suppose, be left tosome younger politician to perceive 
carry out the elementary principle of statesmanship 
that, when you have a great force in your own country of 
it is practically impossible to get rid, common sense 
alliance with it, and utilization of its energy, 

not defiance and exasperation. In other res Signor 
Cuspr's apology for the apparently heavy burdens which 
lave been bound on Italy, and for the attitude in which 
country finds herself towards France, was sound 


_ Sough, and, indeed, followed pretty closely the lines which 


Were indicated here, a fortnight ago, as those which an 
Mtelligent Italian would take. That the newly-established 

Power neither intends to be a spoilt child of Europe, 
Ror desires to build a wall of brass round her so as to shut 
erself off from the rest of the Continent, nor wishes to 
&: defenceless under vine and olive till the spoiler comes 
ce more, is the gist of the speech, and we need not 
tadorse arguments which we have anticipated. The recent 


Abyssinia, or, as it seems we must call it, Ethiopia, supplied 

Signor Crispi with one of those touches of “ bite” of which 

public speakers know the value. It is easy to see why 

this policy should be adopted. Although headlong colon- 

ization, as both France and Germany have recently found 

to their cost, is a profitless and thankless blunder, it is 

difficult for a nation to keep up and exercise either land 

or sea forces without some such possessions. Intelligent 

Americans, for instance, admit that the want of such 

things has not a little to do with the extreme difficulty 

which their country finds in maintaining an efficient navy. 

England, which has studiously welcomed the efforts of 
Italy in this direction, and which (for what reason it is 

unnecessary to discuss) has declined herself to enter into 

the country travelled by Bruce and conquered by NaPiEr, 

could make no reasonable objection to the Italian pro- 

tectorate. It may, indeed, be observed that the claims of 
Italy’s ally to the sovereignty of Ethiopia are by no means 
yet recognized by all the blameless Ethiopians; but Italy 

will probably be wise enough to remember her own provert, - 
and “ go softly ” in this district. 

From the various centres of disturbance where the enemies 
of the Turkish Empire are trying to make mischief the 
news is chequered. It would appear that Greek lying, and 
English repetition of the lies, with agitation to match, 
have at last prevailed on the Cretan insurgents to take 
up arms again at their favourite old post of Sphakia. 
Six Turkish soldiers’ are said to have been ised and 
butchered in their sleep—a transaction described glee- 
fully by the organs of humanitarianism, who shriek when 
a Cretan is sent to prison, as the lessening of “ the num- 
“ber of ruffians in Crete by six.” These good men, 
therefore, may possibly succeed in renewing the blood- 
shed to which the firm and wise proceedings of SHakir 
had put a stop, and they may rub their hands in the 
thought that, if Turks are killed, it means only the extir- 
pation of ruffians, while if their own protégés fall, the blood 
of the martyrs will be the seed of—-they probably do not 
quite know what. Ina similar spirit (for with the Turco- 
phobe it is always ‘‘ Heads I win ; tails you lose”) when it is 
reported that Moussa Bey has been convicted of misconduct 
in Armenia, and that in the investigation gross corruption 
and mismanagement have, to the Suuran’s great displeasure, 
been found to exist in the official world, this is held to 

rove that the Turk is not fit to govern; while, when it 
is said that the result of the inquiry has been not to acquit - 
Moussa and the officials, but to refer the matter to local 
tribunals, it proves the unfitness still more clearly. There 
are no blanks in the pleasant lottery of rok eA ages | ; 
there is no wood of which the Turcophobe cannot C) 
arrows. It should be needless to add that the real meaning 
of the news, both from Crete and from Armenia, is that 
the Turkish authorities are doing their utmost to get the - 
country in each case into an orderly condition, and that 
the agitators are doing their utmost to prevent them. In 
Servia the pranks of Queen Naratie continue, as also the - 
more dangerous pranks of the Regents themselves. Pro- 
bably no more hare-brained act (unless a harsher name is to 
be given to it) has been recently committed by any European. 
Government than the reported installation, at Servian ex- 
pense and in Servian territory, of fifteen hundred Monte- 
negrins on the Bulgarian frontier. If these valiant, but not. 
too scrupulous, heroes do not “see their duty and go for it,” 
with all the keen sight and prompt action of that other 
hero of Colonel Hay’s, why then the Servian Regents ma 
either congratulate themselves very much or be very mu 
disappointed. The absence of Prince Ferprnanp from hi 
Principality at the very moment of the Czar’s German visit 
was sufficiently curious, and has excited even more than 
sufficient curiosity. As we have already hinted, it was not 


“Mhouncement of the new relations between Italy and 
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very likely to do any good. On the subject of Bulgaria the 
Czar is quite togué ; and only time and tide can bring him, 
if he is ever to be brought, to his right mind. The escapade 
of Prince DotcorouKorr, and its treatment by that very 
intelligent politician M. StamBoutorr, for whose “ removal” 
Russophils are openly praying, adds yet another anecdote 
to a most piquant chapter of anecdotic history. That any- 
body in the world, except a Russian, should in any part of 
the world, except Bulgaria, coolly propose to celebrate a 
public requiem for a foreign Prince, @ propos of nothing at 
all, would, of course, be impossible except as an incident in 
a comic opera, But the dealings of Russians with the 
Principality have always been of the nature of comic opera, 
except when they have rather inclined to tragedy. 


LORD ITERSCHELL ON IRELAND. 


ORD HERSCHELL does not often favour the world 

with an exposition of his political views. In his place 
in the Upper House, indeed, he has occasionally to make 
out as good a case as he can, from the lawyer's point of 
view, for a party which has sent legality to join political 
economy in a distant planet ; and, considering the inherent 
difficulties of this task, and the fact that in performing it 
he has to wage a very unequal battle with legal autho- 
rity on the opposite side of the House, he probably thinks 
that he does enough for his cause without volunteering 


his services in the Recess. The Liberals, however, of his 


old constituency have succeeded in luring him to the 
platform ; and, as in political matters he is lawyer first— 
and, perhaps, if we may say so without offence to him, last 
also—his speech at Durham the other day was largely de- 
voted to an attempt to show that the policy of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland was to be deplored and reprobated even by 
persons who approach it solely from the legal point of view. 
With this view, he began by laying down the propositions 
that “they had always prided themselves in England upon 
“ two things in connexion with our administration of the 
“ law—one, that, where inferences were to be drawn as to a 
* man’s conduct and his intentions, those inferences should 
“be drawn by a jury of his countrymen ; and the other, 
“that the magistracy should be absolutely independent.” 
To this the readiest reply would be, that of the “two 
“things” on which we are said to pride ourselves, that 
which exists in England exists also in Ireland, and that 
which is wanting in Ireland is wanting also in England. 
Indeed, Lord Herscuett himself appears subsequently to 
abandon his implied denial to Ireland of the second of the 
advantages ; for, though he goes on to question the judicial 
competency of the Irish resident magistrates, he virtually 
drops the insinuation against their “ independence” alto- 
gether. A vague half-muttered remark, so to speak, about 
the magistrates depending on the Executive for giving them 
a “comfortable” or “uncomfortable” district cannot be 
rded as a serious attempt to establish the charge. It is 
creditable to his sense of justice and decency that he should 
not have stooped to a repetition of the slanders which the 
tagrag and bobtail of his party are continually flinging at 
the so-called “‘ removables,” and of which even Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Sir Wiit1am Harcourt have not been ashamed to make 
themselves the mouthpieces in the House of Commons; but 
justice and decency are only saved in his case at the ex- 
nse of argumentative coherence. Lord Herscuett, after 
ving by implication declared that the Irish resident 
magistrates are not “ independent ”—an allegation which, 
if it means anything to the purpose, must mean that they 
decide cases which come before them, not according to 
truth and justice, but in subservience to the wishes or the 
supposed wishes of the Executive—should either have sub- 
stantiated that grave charge or, if he did not intend to 
make it, have expressly amended the sentence which ap- 
peared to convey it. To go on to complain that the Irish 
magistrates are men “ the greater part of whose functions 
“are connected with police duties,” men who have “had, for 
“ the most part, no legal training,” “ half-pay officers in the 
“army,” and Lord Herscnett “knows not what,” is.to 
wander widely indeed from the proposition to be proved. 
It was magisterial good faith which he had challenged, not 
magisterial competence—though, if he cared to argue that 
int, we should be quite at his service. He said, as we 
ve seen, that Irish resident magistrates, beyond being 
half-pay officers, &c., were “ he knew not what.” Well, we 
know what else they are, and we will tell Lord Herscnet. 


They are persons of whose legal attainments the Lon. 
Lieutenant of Ireland for the time being had to satj 
himself at the time of their appointment, and somethj 
like three-fourths of them were appointed by Lord-Ligy. 
tenants belonging to the party and the Government ty 
which Lord Herscue.t himself belongs. 

As to his other proposition—namely, that we pride oup. 
selves in England on the fact that where inferences have to 
be drawn as toa man’s conduct and intentions, these jp. 
ferences are drawn by a jury of his countrymen—a more 
mysterious topic of national self-congratulation was surely 
never propounded. One might really suppose that these 
se solemnly described inferences were matters of such pro- 
digious weight as to require at least twelve men to draw 
them. But the whole administration of justice, civil or 
criminal, consists almost entirely of drawing inferences as to 
men’s conduct and intentions ; and most of Lord Herscnett’s 
predecessors on the Woolsack have spent the greater part 
of their professional lives in endeavouring to get inferences 
favourable to their client’s conduct and intentions, or up. 
favourable to the conduct and intentions of an adverse liti. 
gant, drawn not by twelve men, but by one. If Lond 
Herscuett should reply that we are here speaking of 
civil, and not of criminal matters, the answer to that 
would be that every stipendiary magistrate throughout the 
country is continually engaged in drawing inferences of 
the precise kind which Lord Herscne.t says that we pride 
ourselves on reserving for juries alone ; and, further, that 
hundreds of men in England are at this moment under- 
going short terms of imprisonment because magistrates, 
sitting singly, have drawn inferences sufficiently unfavour- 
able to their conduct and intentions to justify the drawer 
in summarily convicting them. Further, their rights of ap- 
peal, as Lord HerscuEtt must well know, are neither more 
nor less extensive, neither more nor less valuable to the 
prisoners, neither better nor worse securities against a mis- 
carriage of justice, in Ireland than they are in England. 
It is a truly melancholy sight to see an experienced and 
highly respectable English lawyer labouring thus at the 
futile but invidious task of showing that liberties and privi- 
leges which only Irish mendacity can represent to English 
ignorance as assailed by the Executive authority have been in 
some unaccountable and inexplicable manner compromised. 


It is almost with a sense of relief that we see Lord 
HerscHE.t emerge from the region of legal criticism, in 
which it is difficult to avoid charging him with conscious 
sophistry, into that of political ethics, where every politician 
has a chartered right of obfuscating his intelligence by 
partisan controversy up to the point at which he becomes 
himself incapable of distinguishing sound reasoning from 
fallacy. ‘Some people talked,” he said, “of the successes 
“ that had been achieved by the Government in Ireland.” 
Well, yes, some people do talk of them; and not Englisb- 
men, or even Unionists, alone. It is a sore but a very, 
unfortunately, pressing subject of conversation, we may 
be pretty sure, in the private councils of the agitators, 
for all the bold front which they contrive to put upon 
matters in public. Unionists, however, have no right, 
according to Lord Herscne.t, to regard these successes 
with any satisfaction at all. ‘“ Order might be main- 
“tained and rent paid,” he said; “ but if the people 
“ are discontented with their lot, hated the Government 
“ under which they lived, and desired to thwart the ad- 
“ ministration of the law, sympathized with those that were 
“against the law, felt not with the judge, but with the 
person who was sentenced and who was charged with 
“ crime—was it well with a country in which such a state 
“ of things existed”? To the extent to which that state of 
things exists—and it is, as usual, grossly exaggerated ly 
one of those singular friends of Ireland who endeavour © 
establish her right to self-government by describing her 
people as destitute of the rudimentary virtues of civilize 
tion—to the extent, we say, to which such a state of thing 
exists, it is undoubtedly “not well with the country ™ 
which its existence is observable. In like manner “ it 5 
“ not well” with any individual who exhibits the symptoms 
of a dangerous disease; but the point to be proved 
those who denounce his physicians is that it would be better 
with him if they reversed his treatment and dealt with his 
malady in a different way. It is, therefore, for 
HeErscuE.L to convince the country that, when a peo 
“ desire to thwart the administration of the law,” in s° 
as it prescribes the fulfilment of contracts and the pay- 
ment of debts, and when they “sympathize with = 
“ who are against the law,” in so far as it forbids men 
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shoot their neighbours in the legs, or to mutilate their 
eattle, and when they “feel” so strongly, “ not with the 
«judge, but with the person who was sentenced and who 
«was charged with crime,” that they will violate the 
‘gror's oath rather than convict him of the crime and 
ure his sentence for it, the proper treatment of these 
ptoms of social disease is to permit that people to 
preak their contracts, to repudiate their debts, to shoot 
their neighbours in the legs or mutilate their cattle, 
and to rescue criminals from justice by the violation of 
the juror’s oath. It is for Lord HeErscHE., we say, to 
sdvance a step beyond the proposition admitted on both 
sides, that it is not well with a community which desires to 
do these things, and establish the much more disputable 
position that it would be better with such a community 
Wit were permitted to do them, instead of being prevented 
whatever exertion or reinforcement of the existing 
powers of the law may be required for the purpose. This, 
we repeat, is what Lord Herscue.t has got to prove ; and, 
until he succeeds in doing so, his lamentations over the 
assumed state of affairs in Ireland—a state of affairs which, 
as regards the great bulk of the Irish people, is a mere 
figment of Irish agitators, adopted for controversial pur- 
poses by a Gladstonian lawyer—are mere and sheer 
irrelevancies. 


“SWEAR'ST THOU, UNGRACIOUS BOY?” 


HE “appalling revelations” of “ Eronensis” continue 

to horrify pavid matrons. He is particularly con- 
erned this week at startling intelligence from the old 
school which he adorned so long and loves so dearly. 
* Eronensis ” has had a letter from his nephew, the father 
of a new boy. At Sandhurst of old, if we mistake not, 
they called a new boy “a something snooker.” This termi- 
nology is not Etonian ; yet we fancy the new boy may be 
regarded as rather a snooker if he does not keep his secret. 
He informs the parent, who informs “ Eronensis ” (who is, 
we repeat, his respected uncle), “that he likes Eton very 
“much, except for the compulsory football four times a 
“week.” Well, if the only crumpled rose-leaf in the couch 
of Eton life be football four times a week, that boy must 
indeed be a sybarite who complains. What does the boy 
propose to do with the time in which at present he plays 
football? Indeed, what can he do with it? He will scarcely 
pretend that he wants to employ it in reading the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. The nights of winter are long enough for 
his studies. Does he want to go on the river at that very time 
or to play fives ! or would he prefer to loaf about and consume 
the ambrosia known as “ sock”? To any one of the last 
generation, except “ Eronensis” (who, indeed, belongs ap- 
parently toa generation older yet), this great-nephew of 
“Eronensis” seems uncommonly hard to please. We 
sincerely trust that most boys have more respect for our 
old friends Tom Brown and Harry East, who went into 
the Rugby game with a will from the first time of asking. 
As we said before, a boy must be made to take exercise, if 
not at football, then at runs (also most obnoxious to lazy 
boys) or in the gymnasium. A recent article in the Field 
exposed the defects in a bodily training of pure gymnastic. 
Open air is as necessary as exercise, and in football you get 
both, while a gymnasium only provides one of these ad- 
van We are not prepared to go as far as the Field 
about gymnastics ; for the Germans are not a feeble 
folk, and, except for what they do with the sword, the 
gymnasium is their favourite field. Perhaps “ Eronensis ” 
would prefer compulsory duelling—for which, no doubt, a 
great deal is to be said. Is his objection to enforced 
exercise in general, or only to football? That seems the 


Most economical of sports; it wastes less money, and it | gifts 


&eupies less time than any other. The amount of dawdling 
™ cricket has been not unjustly censured; you cannot 
tawdle at football if you play the game atall. Perhaps 
great-nephew of “ Eronensis” prefers golf. It is a 
&me for his elders, it is tardior et remissior, as a medical 
tuthority of the sixteenth century says. But it is hardly 
weharitable to believe that the great-nephew is a loafer, 
and “ Eronensis” an elderly muff. 
The great-nephew brings another charge against his new 
School, a charge which we are sorry to hear, but which has 
hg more to do with football than with fives, The 
father, not the great-nephew, speaks thus :—“ Strong 
« pesuage is among the modern developments at Eton. 
Tn my time it was thought ‘bad form’; but E, says 


“ that the boys swear most frightfully at football and when 
“they are angry.” Swearing, whether plain or fancy, is 
undeniably an execrable habit, but “Eronensis” talks 
about “this latest development of football's moral effects.” 
Could anybody but “ Eronensis” talk such nonsense ? 
The boys swear, if swear they do, as our men did terribly 
in Flanders, because they are “angry.” They may get 
“ angry” at any occupation in the world. A man has been 
known to damn even an examination paper; and, in fish- 
ing, when a salmon breaks him ; at golf, when he tops into 
a bunker; at cricket, when he is given out l.b.w. Nay, 
even in coaching an eight on the river, many a person has 
uttered a choleric word, if not a flat blasphemy. If the boys 
do swear frightfully, that is neither because they play foot- 
ball nor because football is compulsory. Perhaps there is 
some mistake. In Scotland the goals are, or were, called 
“ Hales.” A Scotch boy was informed by the Headmaster 
that his language (like that of the Master of Ballantrae 
after his service with the pirates) was couched “in terms 
“not proper for a chairman.” Happily the lad chanced 
to remember his exact expression, “ Danret, you little 
“beggar, go to hale.” This had been misunderstood 
to an extent painful but obvious. Let us hope that the 
“ frightful swearing” at Eton is also a misunderstanding. 
“ Eronensis ” thinks he has quite demolished “ the deniers ” 
of compulsory football. But quis negavit? As to his “ not 
“ unfrequent deaths from football,” let him produce statistics 
from Eton. His contention that football is the cause of 
profanity, or profanity the moral consequence of football, 
is too childish for argument. “ Eronensis” is old enough 
to know better. 


MORE ELECTION LESSONS. 


HE manner in which the reverse in North Bucks, 
following upon those at Peterborough and in Moray- 
shire and Nairn, has been received by Unionists in general 
is fairly satisfactory ; but there is still need of rubbing im 
the lesson—not, of course, by attempting to explain away 
the defeat. The exultation of Separatists has, indeed, been 
chastened and moderate when compared with the wild 
horns blown to celebrate the return of one of the most 
Radical towns in the kingdom to its Radical allegiance, and 
the retention by a somewhat larger majority of two Scotch 
counties which for fifteen years have unswervingly followed 
Mr. GuapsToneE in all his swerves. Indeed, the failure of 
Captain Verney to recover more than about one-seventh of 
his 1885 majority, and the steady growth of the Conserva- 
tive vote during the last three contests, were things which 
only the most feather-brained Gladstonian could overlook, 
or the most impudent pretend to ignore. But the seat is 
gone for the time, and once more, though the fact has been 
less emphasized, “ two votes on a division” are lost to the 
Government. It may be hoped that, while these successive 
lessons can hardly fail to enco and, in a way, to 
strengthen the Gladstonians of Brighton, they will at the 
same time brace the Tory party there to use every effort 
for Mr. Geratp Lover. The contest is rather a serious 
one. That Sir Roserr Peer, Mr. Loper’s opponent, 
though no one wishes to say anything unkind about him, 
or has anything to say that is positively bad of him, 
possesses a record probably unequalled in the kingdom 
for political levity, for chances thrown away, for expe- 
rience and position squandered, will do Mr. Lover little 
good. The party which counts Mr. Conypeare and Mr. 
Keay among its representatives is not likely to attach much 
importance to anything of that kind, and Sir Roperr has 
been described, in English well matched with wisdom, as a 
“ splendid candidate.” He has, indeed, certain personal 
ifts which may tell with such a constituency as that of 
Brighton, while his opponent must depend to some extent 
on the most troublesome and untrustworthy classes of 
electors—busy professional men, who can with difficulty be 
persuaded to spare the time to vote, and more or less well- 
to-do idlers, who, of course, can s it still less. It is, 
however, quite certain that the seat can be held by intelli- 
gent management and hard work, and that these are what 
must be given to the holding of it. 

North Bucks comes on the other side to reinforce 
Elgin and Nairn in showing how the hard work must be 
applied. It does not appear that such work was spared in 
either the Scotch or the English county constituency, yet, 
as has been seen, it was thrown away in both. And in 
both, far distant as one is from the other, and apparently 
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different as are their characteristics, the same causes seem 
to have brought about the same result. Captain VERNEY 
had, indeed, some advantages which Mr. Keay lacked ; 
but Mr. Hvsparp was correspondingly superior to Mr. 
Locan. Captain Verney has shown little or no ability 
as a politician; but he has not made himself a laughing- 
stock, he has considerable political experience, and his 
name is justly popular in the county. Yet these advan- 
tages did not avail to seat him three years ago, and some- 
thing else was required to recover for him a portion, and 
only a portion, of the great majority which he obtained a 
year earlier. This something else seems to have been 
found in exactly the same two causes which combined to 
carry the day for Mr. Seymour Kray—that is to say, the 
tendency of persons calling themselves Liberals to revert to 
the side which is nominally that of their old party, and the 
lavish use of appeals to the cupidity—at any rate, to the 
interests—of the agricultural labourers and their fellows of 
similar classes. It is not merely asserted by the apologists 
of the Unionist defeat in the North of Scotland, but ad- 
mitted freely by those who exult in it, that the hopes which 
Mr. Seymour Keay held out to the Morayshire labourers and 
small tenant-farmers of agrarian legislation similar to that 
of Ireland, and to the fishermen of the throwing open of 
the valuable salmon and other fisheries along the Moray 
Firth, practically carried a candidate who might have 
whistled to the gulls in that same Firth to come and 
help him if he had confined himself to advocating Home 
e for Ireland or even for Scotland. There is no Spey 
and no Findhorn in Buckinghamshire to make miles on 
miles of coast, as well as the river mouths, a succession of 
salmon preserves, so valuable that fisheries let for hundreds 
a year have been known to be relet for thousands at the 
expiration of a lease. But there was the allotments ques- 
tion. Friends and foes agree that the trumpery and half- 
unintelligible business of the Twyford allotments—where 
somebody, not Mr. Hussarp at all, seems to have made a 
fool of himself or themselves, and to have persuaded the 
labourers that the Act of 1887 was being somehow evaded 
—had more to do than anything else with Captain 
Verney’s return. This is, of course, as we have said before 
now, a very disagreeable business. These Buckinghamshire 
labourers, like the Oxfordshire farmer on whose threats in 
relation to tithe comments were made some time ago, have 
been taught by their political advisers to regard a vote as a 
commodity, traffickable—not, indeed, for a five- or a fifty- 
pound note, or (as happened, if we remember rightly, to 
one lucky elector of Totnes in the last heroic appearance of 
that famous old town as a Parliamentary borough) for an 
income of three hundred a year, but for an allotment of 
Lincoln College land, honestly to be paid for at first, of 
course, then to be “ landcourted ” some day, and perhaps to 
be finally enjoyed free. The Morayshire fishermen looked 
in the same way to a share of Lord Moray’s or Mr. Monro- 
Fercuson’s or the Duke of Ricumonp’s fishings. Else- 
where voters are promised that they shall keep the n’s 
tithe in their pockets if they will vote for Gladstonian 
candidates. Mining royalties form another obvious variety 
of the new Gladstonian bribe indirect—if there can be said 
to be anything of indirectness left about the practice—and 
plenty of other things are going the same way. The only 
ifference that our obtuse faculties can discern between the 
new bribery and the old is, that the latter was generally, 
if not always, done at the briber's own expense, while the 
former is effected much more satisfactorily at the expense 
of somebody else. 


It is, however, only with the lowest class of voters that 
these tactics are ever effectual, and though they are for- 
midable enough for a time, they threaten too many in- 
terests to be long successful except in a country like 
Ireland, where the circumstances are quite different. So- 
called “ Liberal” voters in Bucks have told the world, 
quite unabashed—indeed with an apparently smug sense 
of virtue—that they were Unionists, that they are Union- 
ists, but that they cannot any longer assist Tories, or keep 
out important Liberal measures (they usually forget to 
say what these are). It is tolerably certain—the com- 
parison of the three sets of figures for 1885, 1886, and 
1889, indeed, sets it beyond doubt—that it was folk of this 
sort who carried the seat for Captain Verney. Although 
the allotments blunder may have gained Captain VeRNEY 
some votes, it can have caused no serious defection 
from Mr. Hvusparn’s side, as the steady growth of 
the Tory vote shows. The mischief must have lain 
in the purely unreasoning fanaticism which made a cer- 


tain sufficient number of the majority of 1885 who 
abstained in 1886 either swallow Home Rule or (ag 
the wise persons above referred to confess in their own 
case) simply put it aside in order to be no longer “ with 
“the Tories.” These are the persons (and what we say 
of them we should say equally of any Peterborough or 
Morayshire Tories who held back wishing not to be “ with 
“the Radicals”) who lose elections and who are the real 
trouble. Nor is it at all easy to see what is to be done 
with them. They must have a certain amount of interest 
in politics, yet they have by their own confession so little 
rational comprehension of them that they prefer names to 
measures, or at the best unimportant measures to important 
ones. Home Rule may be the panacea that Mr. GLapstong 
thinks it, the inevitable evil that Mr. Moruey thought it 
(we hardly know what he thinks it now), the intolerable 
but perfectly evitable evil that it seems to us. But, what- 
ever it is, it is infinitely the most important thing that has 
been before the British and Irish electorate during this 
century. And yet there are Buckinghamshire Liberals 
who almost in so many words declare that in their eyes it 
is of less importance than playing further childish tricks 
with the franchise, than enabling the London County 
Council to play the fool on a larger scale than at present, 
or even than changing the names ef the occupants of certain 
rather ramshackle mansions looking upon the Horse Guards 
Parade ! 


LORD GALLOWAY’'S CASE. 


) iy is not necessary to dilate on the satisfaction which 
every one must feel that a nobleman of good repute 
has been completely exonerated of a foul and sordid 
charge. Upon the evidence given, as far as appears from 
the reports in the English newspapers, no civilized tribunal 
could have hesitated for a moment to pronounce a verdict 
of acquittal. But there is a general aspect of the case which 
is too important to be passed over in silence, and the interest 
which the prosecution has aroused, solely because of the 
conspicuous position and character of the accused, may be 
useful in directing public attention to a danger from which 
no one is altogether free, and to which those who happen 
to be well born, rich, or eminent in almost any way, are 
peculiarly exposed. 

The facts were simplicity itself. The Earl of GaLtoway, 
having to wait a long time for a train at a country station, 
strolled along the road, and came to a place where some 
children were playing. One, a child of ten years old, was 
sitting on a rather high wall, and Lord GatLoway patted 
it in a friendly manner on the leg. It was broad daylight, 
and a number of people were about. One of these, a 
woman, observing Lord GaLoway’s action, came up and 
charged him with having indecently assaulted the child. 
At the trial the child seems to ‘have stated that Lord 
Gatioway behaved in a manner amounting to indecent 
assault, and to have been more or less contradicted by 
other witnesses called for the Crown ; but the story as here 
given is that told by Lord Gaioway, and that which the 
jury obviously believed. Every one who has any acquain- 
tance with the ordinary course of criminal justice at assizes 
and sessions knows that in this country trumped-up 
charges of this kind are always frequent, and have been 
more frequent than ever since the unsavoury episodes 
which immediately preceded and accompanied the passing 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885. It is 
perfectly right that children should be protected by every 
possible means against the outrages and insults of depraved 
and brutal men. But it is a cruel thing that an honest man 
should be subjected to the ignominy and anxiety of a pro 
foundly disgraceful charge, when it is obvious to any mat 
of sense that that charge cannot possibly be supported. 
Everybody knows, except extremely ignorant 
women and unsexed men, that the bare statement of § 
little child, in whose presence such a charge has beet 
recklessly made, is worth nothing at all. But there are 
many dirty-minded persons who are never so happy as whe? 
they find an opportunity of making this sort of charge, 
which they do to their own prurient gratification, — 
the injury of the child they profess to be befriending only 
less than to that of the unhappy man whose character they 
wantonly assail. 

Though all men are nowadays more or less exposed to 
this danger, no men are so much exposed to it as -— 
distinguished men, and ially peers of the realm. 


undoubtedly the fact—and a very deplorable fact 
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the mere circumstance of distinction is unfavourable in such 
cases to the chance of acquittal. It is but a few years 
since a verdict of Guilty in a case of this character was re- 
turned at the Central Criminal Court upon evidence so 
manifestly insufficient to support a conviction that the dis- 
tinguished judge who tried the case passed a merely nominal 
gentence, with the complete approbation of the public. The 
Sheriff-substitute at Dumfries is reported to have addressed 
the jury to the following effect :—“ He had never in the 
“ whole course of his experience, which had been consider- 
“able, known a case in which such a charge was brought 
“where the circumstances attending it were of so slight a 
“nature. The law was no respecter of persons, and as 
“part of the law at that particular time they should deal 
“with the case as they would with that of any ordinary 
*man. The Advocate-depute had told them that the Crown 
“had so dealt with Lord Gattoway. He (the Sheriff) was 
“not quite sure of that, for he had never seen a case of so 
“slight.a nature sent to be settled by a jury.” In other 
words, a person holding a great public position gets harder 
measure than “any ordinary man.” This is not justice, 
for he ought to get the same measure. Our Courts are 
happily as free as possible from any reproach on the score 
that the poor are in danger of not getting fair play. We 
ought to be on our guard against erring in the opposite 
direction. 


THE OLD NEW WORLD. 


gt Americans are often reproached with being in- 
different to the antiquities of pre-Columbian America. 
Perhaps they have been too busy with their own anti- 
ew with the life of WasnineTon, and histories of the 

volution and the War, to have time for more ancient 
and more speculative matter. But the recent discoveries 
of Mr. Frank Cusninc with the Hemenway South- 
Western Archological Expedition are interesting, and are 
8 proof that real American archeology is beginning to have 
its serious students. Mr. Cusnine found nothing which 
can be called “sensational” in mysterious towns and 
temples like those of Cambodia or Yucatan. But what he 
unearthed did throw light, we think, on that difficult and 
interesting problem, the early stages of the native civi- 
lization which the Spaniards encountered and destroyed. 
A brief account of Mr. Cusnine’s researches by an eye- 
witness, Mr. Sytvester Baxter, the secretary of the 
Hemenway Exyelition, is published, reprinted from the 
Boston Herald, in a separate pamphlet. Mr. Cusuine’s own 

rt will be still more satisfactory and complete. 

t is in the valley of the Salado, in a desert overgrown 
with sage-brush, that Mr. Cusnine has found remains 
of a rude essay in civilization. Low mounds, sherds 
of pottery, stone implements, and the lines of ancient 
irrigation-canals, tell of a time when the desert was culti- 
vated. Nothing but water is needed to make it a garden, 
and water the ancient inhabitants managed to intro- 
duce. Their pottery, if we may judge by a sketch printed 
in the pamphlet, is very like that of the modern Zuhis. It 
has many shapes, not inelegant, and is painted in dull reds 
and blacks on a yellowish surface. The colours and geome- 
trie designs might almust be taken at a first glance for 
archaic Greek work. 

Indian corn, beans, and pumpkins were the staple of the 
vanished people. Their houses were three or four stories in 
height, surrounding a much taller central structure, and a 
great oval building of one story. Canals, bordered by 
trees, ran through their towns, and carried water to the 
fields. The towns were very much larger than the modern 
pueblos, which, perhaps, are their degenerate descendants, as, 
indeed, the patterns on the modern pottery prove. We have 
Noticed a feature on the vases, deer drawn with the heart 
coloured red, and with a red line running to the tongue, 
which also occurs in the drawings of the Red Indians much 
further North and East. Their circulating medium, 
perhaps—their jewels, certainly—were rare shells from the 
distant Pacific or the Gulf of California. The shells were 
used as a base for inlaying. One curious jewel has been 
found, in the shape of a frog, a creature often imitated in 
the rude ancient gold-work of Central America. The shell 
8S covered with a kind of lacquer,’ made from the 
gum deposited on the wood “by a species of 

lac-insect.” Little fragments of turquoise and red stone 
Were embedded as a mosaic in the gum and then polished. 
Examples of this art are still treasured by the esoteric 


priesthoods and guilds of the Zuiiis, as aggrey beads, of 
unknown provenance, are valued by the Ashantis. Mr. 
Cusine has traced the development of the pottery and 
its patterns out of basket-work. The society was “ co- 
“ operative,” and the people had public ovens for cooking, 
perhaps had public syssitia, like the Spartans. The central 
buildings were temples, colleges of the priests, and citadels 
in time of war—developing, it may be, into the palaces 
of Aztec monarchy. The common people were cremated 
after death ; the members of the hereditary priesthood, 
which governed the community, were buried in the 
temple or beneath the floors of their houses. The port- 
able property of the dead, or enough of it to secure a 
fair start in the world of spirits, was buried. Major 
PowE.LL, of the Smithsonian Institute, calculates that a 
comparatively small town had 13,000 inhabitants. There 
are canals to the river of seventy miles in length, which 
implies great command of labour. The large reservoirs 
for surplus water are also a proof of the considerable 
population. Mr. Banpe.ier believes that some of these 
cities were inhabited at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
Earthquakes have, apparently, been the reason why certain 
cities were deserted. Household articles were found in 
these places, indicating a sudden flight from the old home ; 
a wall had fallen, and a skeleton was discovered beneath it ; 
the remains of a girl, with objects consecrated to the Zuii 
Chthonian gods, indicated a sacrifice to the powers which 
shake the earth. Mr. Cusnine’s knowledge of modern 
Zuii ritual enables him to elucidate these matters. Perhaps 
the cities indicate the kind of life where Aztec civilization 
arose and of which Zuii “culture” is a survival. This 
appears to be Mr. Cusninc’s view, and he gives the name 
Toltecan merely as a name without ethnological —— 
to the civilization of the Rio Salado valley. The know- 
ledge of metallurgy was very faint, and it is certain that, 
if the culture of the Aztecs came from this origin, it had 
risen very far above those beginnings in the time of Corres. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S EXPLANATION, 


Sly first shock of disappointment having passed away, 
it must be apparent to all men that the Unionist party 
is not so much overcome by the results of the recent elec- 
tions as its enemies might wish. They, of course, are in 
a most excited state of jubilation ; but their present happi- 
ness is measured by their own preceding griefs, and has 
no corresponding degrees in the sorrow of their opponents. 
Of all the many members of the Unionist party, not one, 

rhaps, is more distressed than Mr. CuamBeRLAIN by the 
ye-elections of the last fortnight. His political education 
naturally disposes him to watch such conflicts as these 
with concern, and to rate their significance at the highest. 
Before they were fought out he spoke of the contests at 
Peterborough, North Bucks, Nairn, and other places as “a 
“ miniature general election” ; and this alone is enough to 

rove that he does not underestimate their importance. 
And yet Mr. CHAMBERLAIN never spoke with a more aggres- 
sive confidence and animation than in the Guildhall at 
Plymouth on Wednesday night. 

To be sure, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN addressed himself almost 
exclusively to the past on that occasion. The reproach, the 
misrepresentation, the insult which Mr. GLapsTonE’s par- 
tisans shower upon the “ Dissentient Liberals” is as copious 
as ever, and its ingenuity is as unflagging as its hardihood. 
Whether it has as much effect as ever may be doubted. 
It may be questioned whether the mud-flingers are not 
allowed a gratuitous delight in the never-ending exclama- 
tions of protest against their monotonous attacks. But, 
since Sir Witt1am Harcourt and the rest propose to rule 
the country, and since truth and honesty are expected of all 
persons who aspire to Ministerial honours and Ministerial 
authority, the little historiette with which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
regaled his Plymouth audience on Wednesday evening may 
have its uses. . 

No one has been more active than Sir Wittiam Har- 
court in persuading his fellow-countrymen that in seceding 
from Mr, Guapstone on the Home Rule question certain 
Ministers, including Mr. CuamBERLAry, were consciously 
treacherous to their great leader, false to the interests of 
their party, and untrue to their own convictions. He never 
mentions that it was his own misfortune, only four months 
before the rupture, to agree with Lord Hartineton and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in opposing the Parnellite plan, and to 
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have avowed his agreement with them publicly. In none 
of Sir Wittram’s harangues against political inconstancy 
does he remind us that at this time he made the following 
announcement :—“ We are the only leaders and the only 
“ party which have the courage and the honesty to face 
“ Mr. Parnetu.” He takes his examples of treachery from 
another source and a later date, insinuating that, whatever 
may have been the opinions of Mr. Guapstone’s colleagues 
before he took office on the last occasion, they all knew 
they were to join him in a Home Rule Cabinet. They were 
aware of it; in accepting office they assented to well- 
understood conditions-—after overhauling and reconsidering 
their principles, we are to infer; and therefore, in breaking 
away from their revered leader almost immediately after- 
wards, the dissentients played traitor. Mr. CHamMBERLAIN 
certainly knew that this administration of Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
was pledged to a policy of Home Rule which would revo- 
lutionize the government of Ireland; and he was not 
opposed to that policy either. His motive in abandoning 
Mr. GLaDsTONE was mere personal ill-will. This was Sir 
Wituram Harcourr’s account of the matter at Salisbury 
the other day ; and, coming from a man who could hardly 
be mistaken in his facts, it must have looked rather formid- 
able to many innocent persons. Now Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
explains, not without some natural heat and irritation. He 
says it is true that he joined Mr. Giapstone’s Government 
knowing that he was pledged to a policy of Home Rule. 
But this is also true: “Mr. Grapstone told me at the 
“ time that he had no plan and no definite scheme, and that 
“ all he wanted was a full and careful inquiry into the Irish 
“demand.” To put himself on a safe footing, however, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN did not accept Mr. GLapstone’s offer of a 
place in the Cabinet till he had warned him by letter that, 
in his (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s) judgment, “ it would not be pos- 
“ sible to conciliate the integrity of the Empire, the supre- 
“macy of Parliament, and the rights of minorities with 
“the establishment of a national legislative body sitting 
“in Dublin.” Above all, in this letter Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
“ took note” of the fact that “you have explained that in 
“ these things I shall retain unlimited liberty of judgment 
“in regard to the rejection of any scheme that may ulti- 
“* mately be proposed.” Thus it appears that if Sir Witt1aM 
Harcourt can boast that he was true to his chief though 
false to his principles, the man whom he denounces for 
treachery was false to neither. And even so, the question 
remains whether he is a faithful friend who abets the caleu- 
lating perfidy of another by the cheerful sacrifice of public 
faith and his own character for honesty. 


After this, Sir Wimt1am Harcovurt’s account of the 
Round Table Conference will not be preferred to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s by any one who was not present at that in- 
harmonious board. The one would have us believe that at the 
Conference everybody was at first agreed in accepting Mr. 
Guapstonr’s plans, substantially. For instance, a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, and an Executive dependent upon it, was 
agreed upon. The other declares that he made a note at the 
time which reads thus: “ Not one word was said about a 
“ Parliament in Dublin and an Executive dependent on it.” 
What was discussed was a proposal to establish some system 
of provincial authorities ; a proposal which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
has not yet abandoned, apparently. However, we need not 
trouble ourselves about that for the moment, though it does 
seem to include a proviso that “the Imperial Parliament 
“is to have concurrent jurisdiction and a concurrent right 
“of making laws and levying taxes.” (Concurrent juris- 
diction {—concurrent right?) In fact, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
may be congratulated on having thoroughly carried out the 
purpose of this speech, which was to vindicate the honesty 
of the “ Dissentient Liberals ” against the attacks of one who 
has often sighed at his own too-precipitate dissidence from 
their dissent. 

And now we may hope that there has been explanation 
and vindication enough on these points; unless, indeed, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will find some means of informing the 
world more explicitly what he means when he says that if 
“the blackguard Prrr” employed corruption to establish 
the Union, another eminent statesman, who is no black- 
guard, “employed corruption to destroy it.” ‘ What does 
“he say,” exclaims Mr. CHaMBer.arn, speaking of this 
other and purer one—“ what does he say to the men who 
“ owe their titles and their social distinction to the fact that 
“ they voted against their convictions upon the second read- 
“ ing of the Home Rule Bill?” What does he say to the 
“ blandishment, entreaty, threat, and even bribery ” that 


much, perhaps, what he may say, if Mr. CHAmBeEr.aty’s up- 
qualified accusation is warranted in fact ; but the rest of 
who are as much concerned with whatever corruption may 
survive to these days as with the blackguardly procedure 
of statesmen deceased, hope to be assured that Mr. Cuampgr- 
LAIN is scarcely accurate. This is new matter. It is “ 

“ sonal,” but it demands public explanation. The old quarre] 
about the treachery and inconstancy of this and that king 
of Radical at the time of the great disruption may as wel} 
cease. It has gone on long enough, and it belongs to days 
that are past and measures which (as Mr. Cuampernary 
himself maintains) are abandoned. They are abandoned, 
and no man knows what is to take their place in the Glad- 
stonian programme. Till we are better informed on that 
point it would be wise to devote a little less attention to 
Home Rule plans withdrawn, and a little more to the “ doe- 
“ trines of public plunder ” which are a newer and a graver 
danger, and as hateful to Liberal-Unionists, we understand, 
as to other sensible people. Doctrines of public plunder 
they are in Mr. CuamBERLAIN’s opinion; and we humbly 
submit that the union of the Unionists cannot be better 
employed (pending the production of Mr. GLapsToner’s plans 
revised) than in fighting against them. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE. 


: ig people (there must be some such) who are weary 
of the perpetual cant of the present day, a brief 
letter from Mr. Tuomas Case in the 7imes of Wednesday 
must have been a blessed relief and refreshment. As most 
persons who take an interest in University matters know, 
there has for some time past been in course of erection at 
Oxford a rather pretty building, in a site also rather 
pretty, though somewhat remote and almost Mesopotamiec, 
which is called Mansfield College, and has been built by 
persons who are believed to be members cf the sect which 
used to call itself Independent, and now calls itself Con- 
gregationalist. 1t was long supposed, and appears to be 
still supposed by some people, that this was to be a kind 
of Nonconformist Keble, if not a real “College,” yet 
at least a real “Hall,” in the Oxford sense, in which 
Nonconformist youth were to have those benefits of the 
University which they have long enjoyed without the 
drawbacks of associating with benighted prelatists. And 
it was pointed out long ago that, though this attempt 
at sectarianizing University education had its bad side, 
nobody need much object to it, as the general effect of 
Oxford was likely to do more good than the particular effect 
of Mansfield could do harm. As it turned out, how- 
ever, Mansfield was something quite different, and Professor 
Casz, after a fashion which will certainly have caused the 
shade of his great predecessor, Dean ManseEt, to smile bene- 
diction on him, has politely but firmly pointed out that 
Mansfield College is “a Congregationalist seminary, built 
“‘ within the precincts of the borough of Oxford,” and pos- 
sessing “ no connexion whatever with the University.” Not 
only will its members not necessarily, or as its members at 
all, be members of the University, but it will have no 
undergraduates, will not aim even at the status of a hall, 
public or private, and, in short, might, but for the accident of 
position, and the fact that some of its students, like some of 
the students of the Reading-room of the British Museum, 
may be Oxford men, as well be at Cambridge or at Camel- 
ford. It is to be a kind of sectarian-unsectarian theological 
college in Oxford, or just outside of it, and that is all. 
Although we can hardly pretend to much sympathy with 
an institution which aims at studying, as a system of open 
questions, a science which is mere floating cobweb unless 
certain of those questions are taken as not open, we certainly 
should not go out of our way to throw half-bricks at 
Mansfield. It may come to good ends yet, even short of 
the unkind suggestion that it may go bankrupt or prove @ 
total failure, and that so Mr. Cuampyeys’s pretty building 
may fall into better hands. But Professor Casz’s quite polite 
reminder was certainly wanted as a corrective to the stuff 
talked at the opening ceremony. Of the Congregationalist 
speakers we say little, though the spectacle of Dr. FarrBatRN 
calmly lecturing a University, to which we are not aware 
that he even personally belongs (in one report the Rector of 
Exeter is made to say that Dr. Farrparrn is “on the list 
of that College ; but “on the list” is not an Oxford phrase), 
on the blessings conferred on it by an additional institution 
which has nothing to do with it, is rather funny. But the 
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membered the facts which the Waynflete Professor has | naturally curious as to his suggestions for attaining them. 


prought to their notice. The Master of Balliol’s approval 
will, of course, at once stamp Mansfield as orthodox, but 
how came he to talk about “the other colleges”? As a 
Bachelor of Divinity Mr. Jowerr speaks without appeal ; as 
a Master of Arts and an ex-Vice-Chancellor he should have 
known better. The President of Corpus is a most amiable 
man, and once wrote a book on logic; but when Dr. 
FowLER speaks “on behalf of the University of Oxford and 
«the Church of England” he surely rather magnifies his 
office and his person. After this the Rev. Dr. Ray Paumer, 
an American gentleman, may be excused for talking about 
“the return of Nonconformity to Oxford after 227 years 
“[precisely ] of exile,” and even for the still more absurd 
statement that Mansfield is an actual “widening of the 
“basis” of a University with which, gua University, it has 
ss much to do as if it were a non-affiliated college in 
Kamtschatka, and not so much as if it were an affiliated 
one. By all means let courtesies pass when gentlefolks 
meet ; and we would have it most particularly understood 
that it is to the self-styled representatives of “the Univer- 
“sity of Oxford and the Church of England,” not to Dr. 
FarrBarrn and his fellows, that these remarks are addressed. 
But what is the good of saying the thing which is not? If, 
when the Pusey House was founded, Anglicans had talked 
about widening the basis of the University, the enemy 
might have girded justly; though, short of actual con- 
nexion with the University, that institution has everything 
which Mansfield lacks. How much more absurd is it to 
talk about “wide bases” and “broad bosoms” (for the 
metaphors are delightfully mixed) in reference to a Non- 
conformist seminary ing no connexion whatever with 
the University, but occupying, like the gaol and the work- 
house, a site somewhere near the site of University build- 


ings? 


MR. LABOUCHERE AMONG THE SCOTCH. 


UR memory does not enable us to say, and it may be 
that a reference to the newspaper files of past years 
would not assist us to ascertain, whether Mr. LasoucHERE 
ever addressed a Scotch political meeting before this week. 
Perhaps he may have done so in days. before he became 
“the pillar of a party’s hope,” and when he was, to put the 
matter bluntly, not considered worth reporting. But we in- 
cline to the belief that his appearance at St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Govan, was “his first appearance on any stage ” in Scotland 
in the character of Radical stump-orator ; and, if so, he has 
certainly made a spirited début. No one who came away from 
that meeting would reguire to write a letter to the speaker 
of the evening to protest against the colourless or ambi- 
guous character of his political creed. It was as precise, 
compact, and well-defined a confession of faith as it could 
possibly be. In the condensed form in which even the 
Daily News is obliged to report it, it appears to us that it 
must have gained rather than lost in effectiveness ; and 
that report, as it stands, would form an excellent manual of 
Radicalism for the use of students desiring to know how 
many institutions there are in England which a politician of 
spirit with sufficient backing might, and therefore should, 


It is worth while to run through the list of Mr. 
LasoucnEre’s proposed reforms, if only for the sake of 
noting how admirably comprehensive it is. To begin with, 
of course he wants “One man, one vote,” in order to ensure 
sending to Parliament “ good, sound members.” And when 
he has got that he wants the following changes :—(1) Re- 
turning officers’ expenses to be paid from the rates ; (2) pay- 
ment of members, as the only way to get a truly democratic 
Assembly in a rich country like this; (3) repeal of the 
Septennial Act and reversion to Triennial Parliaments ; 
{4) abolition of the House of Lords, as “a lot of hereditary 
“old women” who would probably object to confiscating 
the property of Irish landlords ; (5) separate Parliaments 
for the four countries ; (6) Disestablishment for Scotland, 
if the Scotch wish it, or doubling of the existing Establish- 
ment, if the Scotch wish that, Mr. LanoucnEere being 
“ quite willing to vote with the majority”; (7) increase of 
the taxes on property; (8) increase of the death duties ; 
(9) abolition of indirect taxation; (10) an entirely new 
agreement with Her MaJesty’s successor on the throne, so 
a8 to enable the country to maintain Royalty “at a much 
“ cheaper rate than now.” 
These being the things that Mr. Lanoucnere wants, and 
that the Scotch people are invited to help him to, one is 


The first step, of course, is to get rid of the Parliament that 
does not see its way to satisfying Mr. Lanoucnere in the 
matter and to elect another that does. But how to get this 
first step promptly taken ? It is not easy with that detested 
Septennial Act in the way, and in his first speech to the 
Glasgow Junior Liberal Association Mr. LasoucHERE was 
pensively silent on the subject. On the following evening, 
however, he had an idea, which he imparted to the Govan- 
hill (Glasgow) Liberal Association, and which was almost 
the only one of his valuable remarks on that occasion to 
reach London. He “ criticized,” we are told, “ the recent 
“ utterances of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Lord HartineTon, and 
“ Lord He would do that. “ Coer- 
“ cion in Ireland,” he said, “ would have to be abolished 
“and Home Rule granted.” That, too, he would be likely to 
say ; nor the less so because he had said it the night before. 
It is to the means, the programme, the modus operandi, 
the Plan of Campaign, that one looks as to a possible 
novelty, and Mr. Lasoucnere went on to state it. But ah! 
what a disappointment! “ It was the duty,” he said, “ of 
“‘ members to render government difficult, if not impossible, 
“ by the present Ministry.” One can fancy the faces of the 
Govanhill (Glasgow) Liberal Association when this start- 
lingly original and buoyantly hopeful scheme of Parlia- 
mentary tactics was unfolded to them. Alas! (they must 
have said to themselves) it has been tried, this game of 
rendering government difficult, if not impossible, by the 
present Ministry. It has been tried by our dear and dis- 
tinguished guest himself; nay, it has been tried by him 
twice and thrice already. He is always trying it, or 
boasting that he will, or rebuking other people who will 
not. If we are not deceived—so must have run the 
thoughts of the Govanhill (Glasgow) Liberal Association 
—we have heard this selfsame Mr. Lanovcnere pro- 
claim again and again, in Parliament and out of it, that he 
will render government difficult, if not impossible, by the 
‘eye Ministry. Yet it has been noticed that before he 

succeeded in making government impossible, or even 
particularly difficult, for the present Ministry, so many of 
his supporters have turned tail and left him, and so many 
more are beginning to doubt whether their constituencies 
really want the “government to be made difficult, if not 
“ impossible,” that Mr. Lasoucnere’s plan of tactics igno- 
miniously collapses. And the Govanhill (Glasgow) Liberal 
Association may look long without finding any reason to 
doubt that this experience will go on repeating itself until 
the period fixed by the accursed Septennial Act has 
expired. 


SENSE AT LAST. 


Y ig singular consciousness of virtue which most of 
those persons who meddled in the late Dock strike 
continue to show has, of course, nothing in it very surpris- 
ing to a tolerably careful student of human nature. But 
there is, perhaps, some faint surprise—not much—-still pos- 
sible over the fact that other people should continue to 
regard the meddlers as public benefactors. They do so, 
however, unless (as no less an authority than the Daily 
News, which should know, broadly hints) the dinner of last 
Monday night at the City Liberal Club was only in appear- 
ance a compliment to Mr. Buxton and Lord Brassey, and 
was really an attempt to show that “ Liberals” are not so 
very much divided after all. It appears to have been a 
rather successful meeting, the comic element being provided 
by Mr. ConyBeare, who seems to have been appealed to for 
a speech as a former member for Peterborough used to be 
for a song; while the present representative of that city, 
Mr. Morton, exhibited his notion of manners by crowing 
over his victory in the face of a company which avowedly 
comprised some, if not many, Unionists. The guests of the 
evening were a little better mannered, but equally cock-a- 
hoop. Lord Brassry avowed that “his sympathies were 
“‘ with the dockers” (by the way, does not this throw rather 
a lurid light on Lord Brassey's acceptance of the position 
of arbitrator in what was practically part of the dockers’ 
strike’), and delivered a lecture to dock shareholders on 
the unwise expenditure of capital. It is much better, no 
doubt, to invest capital comfortably and go about the 
world in Sunbeams on the strength of it ; but then we 
cannot all do that. Mr. Sypyey Buxton “ wigged” Mr. 
Norwoop soundly, forgetting that indirectly he owed Mr. 
Norwoop his dinner, talked about the “self-control” of 


lime-throwers and blackleg-bashers, and exhibited his own 
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wisdom by asserting that he did not believe the trade of 
London would suffer. Which belief if Mr. Sypyey Buxton 
really entertains, he is probably in the proud position of 
being absolutely alone in his creed. 

Against this fatuous optimism it is fair to set the ex- 
cellent words which a kind of colleague of Mr. Buxrtoy’s, 
the Bishop of Lonpon, has addressed to a body calling itself 
the Anti-Sweating League. Dr. Tempte has all his life— 
certainly since his participation in Zssays and Reviews— 
held the curious position of a man of ability who is con- 
stantly doing unwise things and then striving to repair 
them. His collaboration in the meddling which helped 
Mr. Jonn Burns so much, and in return for which Mr. 
Joun Burns treated the meddlers so cavalierly, was but 
partial, and it may be pleaded that his hand was forced by 
the dexterous play of Cardinal Manninc, who had nothing 
to lose, and something to gain, by the demagogue game. 
The Bishop went not all the way with the meddlers ; and 
now he has administered a sound rebuke to other meddlers 
of the same stamp. Even now his right reverend un- 
wariness and unworldliness appear in the words “If a 
“man employs another man, he must give him wages on 
“which he can live.” But the context shows that the 
Bishop’s “ must” applies only to the moral obligation, in 
which we all agree. Otherwise Dr. Tempte’s position is 
sound enough and refreshing enough after the sickening 
rubbish talked by the “sympathizers.” “Ido not know,” 
says the Bishop, taking up the Anti-sweaters’ words, 
“what the ‘legitimate fruits’ of any man’s labour are,” 
and such language seems to him “misleading and mis- 
“ chievous.” “Ifa man cannot live on his wages, he had 
“better be driven to transfer his labour to some other 
“ place [or, we suppose, some other trade] where he can 
“get wages on which he can live.” Even in regard to 
the employer’s “must” the Bishop is carefu! to add that 
“there are businesses which would cease to exist if it were 
“ adopted, and the workers would get nothing.” There is, 
of course, no extraordinary or heaven-sent wisdom in such 
utterances. They are simple common sense, the result of 
universal intelligent experience, such as but a very few 
years ago nobody would have thought of questioning, while 
every one would have assented to them as soon as proposed. 
To speak so now, however, requires a certain amount of 
courage, and for plucking up his courage, such as it is, the 
Bishop shall not lose his meed. If a few more people will 
pluck up theirs, the tyranny of “sympathy” and simple- 
tonism may soon be overpast. 


WALES AND CORNWALL. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT'S visit to Carnarvon 
may be regarded as the attempt of the Gladstonians to 
administer an antidote to the bane of Lord Ranpo.ten 
Cuurcnitt. For, besides what Sir Witiiam had to say 
about Lord Ranpo.rx by name—which was a good deal— 
a large portion of the rest of his speech was employed in 
combating, directly or indirectly, the appeals made by the 
member for Paddington to the good sense and patriotism 
of the Welsh people. He appears, for instance, to have 
been rendered specially uneasy by their late visitor’s defence 
of the Established Church in Wales; and, after reviewing 
the question at considerable length from the Radical stand- 
point, he evidently came to the conclusion that there was 
only one way of cutting short the controversy. It was 
necessary for him to exercise the powers vested in him by 
his own authority, and to pass sentence on the offending 
ecclesiastical institution. He accordingly delivered him- 
self of what Mr. OssornE MorGan subsequently described, 
with touching enthusiasm, as the “ magnificent passage 
“in which Sir Witt1am Harcourt pronounced the doom 
“of the alien and anti-national Church in Wales.” Sen- 
tence was passed in these terms :—‘ I believe that I ex- 
“press the clear conviction of the Liberal party when 
ms say in memorable words that the time has come 
“when the Church in Wales must cease to exist.” It 
seems evident from the above description of his utter- 
ance that Sir Witt1am rather “ fancies” the “ mag- 
“ nificent passage” himself. He may be right in think- 
ing that it will be remembered, for he is a good hand 
at uttering “ memorable words.” We can at least re- 
call one phrase of his which the political world will not 
willingly let die, and which has reference to—but no. 
We should but mock its immortality by appearing to think 
that any one needed to be reminded of it. Let us leave 


Sir Wixu1am’s memorable words, whether about churches 
or juices ; and, indeed, on the former it would be obviously 
useless to dwell. If he has really “ pronounced the doom 
“ of the alien and anti-national Church in Wales,” there is, 
as there was at the death of “Frep,” no more to be said. 
It only remains for the friends of the doomed institution to, 
assist it in winding up its affairs. 

We may, perhaps, be considered partial judges; but jt 
certainly seems to us that, of the two speakers and speeches, 
Mr. CHAMBERLALY’S appeal to the Methodists of Cornwall jn 
his address at Bodmin was of a more persuasive character 
than Sir Witt1am Harcovrt’s roystering encouragement of 
Welsh Dissent. We can conceive the former, for instance, 
as at least giving pause and matter for reflection to an 
opponent ; while it is pretty notorious, and the truth was 
certainly well illustrated at Carnarvon, that you must start 
from agreement with Sir Witt1am Harcourt to be able to 
endure him at all. The address of the Irish Methodist to 
the English Methodist Conference, whatever else can be 
said of it, is a document which no member of that denomi- 
nation in either country—unless, indeed, he has hopelessly 
sophisticated his religion with politics—would think of 
treating with disrespect. That the Irish Methodists 
must know “much more about Irish affairs, their own 
“affairs, about the probabilities of the change, and 
“how it would affect them, than any Englishman is 
“ likely to know,” is a proposition which commends itself 
to the commonest common sense and the force of which 
no Gladstonian sophistry has ever yet done anything to 
weaken. It is,as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN says, for the Methodists. 
of Cornwall to consider it by the light of their own reason 
and their own religious instincts. The appeal has been 
addressed to them on grounds from which party politics 
have been carefully excluded, and they should weigh it 
themselves with equal freedom from partisan bias. Whether 
they will allow the political Dissenter—who, as they must 
know well, thinks much more of his political than his 
religious creed—to “ caucus” them into subservience, or 
whether they will revolt, we cannot say; but the attempt 
to persuade them to take the former course was at least 
worth making, which is more than can be said for a good 
deal of Sir Witt1am Harcovrt’s effort at Carnarvon. 


HIC JACET MR. QUILTER. 


N the current number of the Universal Review Mr. 
Harry Qvuitter writes as follows:—“ Mr. ANDREW 
“ Lane, who for the past two or three years has found a 
“ fertile source of amusement and income in writing con- 
“ tinued and (unanswered) [sic] most offensive personalities 
“ about the present writer, gets up—of course anonymously 
“in the Saturday Review, and sneers down WILKIE 
“ Cottins for the purpose of dragging in a gibe at my 
“ expense.” 

We notice this for one purpose only, and in as few words 
as possible. Comment has been once or twice made here 
before on the absolute falsehoods which certain journalists 
are fond of publishing nowadays. This is a good instance. 
Whether the article on Mr. Witkie CoLiins was a sneer 
or not may be left to readers to decide. But it happens 
that not a line or word of it was written by, or with the 
slightest privity on the part of, the person to whom Mr. 
Qui.rer—writing as one who knows, and knowing that he 
does not possess the knowledge—impudently attributes it. 


— 


ANTHROPOMETAMORPHOSIS. 


M*AY whimsical treatises, laden with curious learning, were 
published by English scholars in the seventeenth century ; 
but few are so entertaining as John Bulwer’s Anthropometamor- 
phosis: Man Transform'd; or, the Artificial Changeling. The 
writer was among the first to devote serious attention to the 
education of the deaf and dumb ; but his lite fame rests—a 
rests securely—on A tamorphosis. ‘The first edition 
appeared in 1650, 12mo.; but the second edition 1653, 4t0. 1 
more highly valued by collectors and more interesting, for it has 
a fine portrait of the author by Faithorne, and numerous cuts. 
Bulwer’s design was to present the reader with “an enditement 
framed against most of the Nations under the Sun; whereby they 
are arraigned at the tribunal of Nature, as guilty of High Treason 
in abasing, counterfeiting, defacing, and clipping her coin instam 
with her image and superscription, on the Body of Man. a 
other words, he pro to show how people, all over the wor'’s 
disfigure themselves in obedience to the caprices of fashion. 
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eubject offers ample scope for investigation, and he has handled it 
oth masterly thoroughness. He proceeds from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot. 

In the fourth chapter, which treats of “ Eye-brow Rites, or the 

rows abused contrary to Nature,” he informs us that the 
Peruvians make a practice of plucking the hair from their eye- 
brows and ac say it to the sun. The Brazilians stripped not 
only their eyebrows but their eyelids. Some Ethiopian races were 
tomed to turn the eyelids backwards towards the forehead, 
# so that their skin being all black, and in that blacknesse shew- 
ing the white of their eyes, it is a very dreadfull and devilish 
ight to behold them.” The Peruvians admire great rolling eyes, 
a taste that would hardly commend itself to a Chinaman. In 
women pare their noses between their eyes, so as to 
become saddle-nosed. Many tribes of savages wear rings or other 
ornaments in the nose ; but the inhabitants of St. Kitts seem to 
have been singular in using their noses as pincushions. Ancient 
authors—Pliny, Solinus, and others—are quoted to prove the 
existence of “a Nation of Fanesions, who, being otherwise 
naked, have eares so large that they invelope their whole bodies 
with them.” Strabo, indeed, had his doubts on the matter, but 
Pomponius Mela and other authorities stiffly maintained the 
truth of the relation. In parts of the West Indies were to be 
found people who had made their ears of enormous size by hanging 
to them heavy weights ; and the same fashion prevailed in Guinea. 
It is strange to learn that in many places a wide mouth is re- 
led as a beauty in women. One can understand that the 
cannibals “of Port Famine, in the country of Africa,” should 
= themselves on having mouths that stretch from ear to ear, 
it may well excite surprise that in any civilized community 
sparrow-mouthed women should attract admirers. 

Our author comments severely on the “ ridiculous activity” 
that some African tribes display in their endeavours to increase 
the thickness of their lips. “ Verily,” he remarks, “unless it 
were to sweep a manger, they can have no use of such lips.” 
The Azanaghi, a people of Aithiopia, have the under-lip hang- 
ing down so low that they take the precaution to season it 
with salt, lest it should gather infection from the air. To-day 
it is not regarded as a heinous offence to shave the chin; 
indeed, a bearded bishop is a rara avis. But Bulwer insists 
that every man should allow his beard to grow, and declares 
that the practice of shaving the chin dates from the time when 
Alexander became effeminated by Persian luxury. It will be 
news to many readers to learn that the Tovopinambaultians and 
the Chiribicensians go beardless. In the neighbourhood of St. 
Vincent the sight of a bearded man throws the inhabitants into 
astate of wild alarm. 

Red teeth are greatly prized in parts of India, and Sir Francis 
Drake once came upon an island (in eight degrees from Nova 
Albion) where black teeth were the rage, as they were in Java 
and many other parts. Some simple people in Pegu blacken 
their teeth from foolish pride; they have noticed that dogs’ teeth 
are white, and so (to avoid odious comparisons) they choose black. 
The women of Caridian, the chief city of Cathay, gild their teeth— 
afar less objectionable practice. In Peru there are people who 
my out all their teeth (as they pull the hair from their eyebrows) 

a sacrifice to their idols. Some Tartar tribes, from no religious 
enthusiasm, but simply from choice of change, discard their 
natural teeth, and substitute others of gold or silver, steel or iron. 
Turks paint their finger-nails red; but in the kingdom of Goer 
yellow is the polite colour, and “the nobler any one is, so much 
the longer is his nails; so that he is the best gentleman whose 
nails appear like eagles’ claws.” At the river Thomeros are men 
who kill fish and cut wood with their finger-nails. 

The custom of swathing infants in tight bands is strongly con- 
demned by Bulwer. He also denounces the “ foolish affection in 
young virgins, though grown big enough to be wiser, but that 
they are led blindfold by custome to a fashion pernitious beyond 
imagination, who, thinking a s/ender-waste a great beauty, strive 
ull that they possibly can by streight-lacing themselves to attain 
unto a wand-like smalnesse of waste, never thinking themselves 

enough untill they can span their waste.” More sensible are 
the Venetian dames, who never lace themselves, but use every 
effort to become round and full-bodied. 

In China the ladies who have the smallest feet are accounted 
the greatest beauties; and for this reason their feet are bound 
up hard in infancy. Bulwer supposes that the custom arose 

the jealousy of men, “that have brought it in to the end 
that they shall not be able to go but with pain, and that going 
lowly and with a bad grace, they should have no great desire to go 
out of their houses.” Spanish women are noted for their small 

t; but Bulwer could not discover whether they used any 
utifice to attain this elegance. A proverb says that a handsome 
Yoman should be English to the neck, French to the waist, and 

h downwards ; but Howell, who had lived long in Spain, 
Would have her hands and feet Spanish. Bulwer was not of a 
Septical turn of mind, but he cannot swallow the story about 

Indians that had but one leg and are expert runners. There 
pe be some mistake, he mildly suggests; these people had 

btless two legs, but “for the most part made use of but one 

- Turks are averse to using even one leg; they like to sit 
quiet themselves, and they dislike to see others moving about. It 
may be true that the chief use of feet is for progressive motion, 

ord aman means of going in the direction where his busi- 
hess lies ; but Nature “never intended to debar us from taking a 


The Chiribicensians anoint themselves from head to foot with 
a slimy ointment, and then cover their bodies with birds’ feathers. 
In Spain magicians are similarly treated when they are to be led 
out to execution. Gaga Calando, King of Gagas, used to have 
his body smeared every day with man’s fat, and was afterwards 
painted red and white ; the cannibals called Pories were painted 
red and black; and at Sierra Leone both men and women “race 
and pink over all their bodies, thinking themselves thereby as 
fine as fivepence in a shower of rain.” 


NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 


as stormy weather in which the Newmarket Second October 
Meeting a had the effect of making the attendance 
very small on the first day. Jennings, the trainer, won the first 
race of the meeting with Father Confessor, an outsider at 12 to 
1 that had hitherto lost all his races oy the season; a 
10 to 1 outsider won a Selling Plate for Sir Frederick Johnstone ; 
Sturton and Donna Dolores, both of whom started at the same 
liberal odds, won the Welter Handicap and the Visitors’ Plate 
for Chevalier Ginistrelli and Mr. G, Cleveland, and Mr. D. Baird's 
Marcia won a Nursery Stakes with 16 to 1 laid against her. This 
only left two races to be won by the favourites, so backers had a 
terrible day of it. The Duke of Hamilton’s Fear Disgrace won 
her first victory in the October Produce Stakes. Although she 
is admired for her abundance of quality, her forelegs are criticized 
as being straight and stilty. Right Away won the Clearwell 
Stakes rather easily by a length from Vermillon, who finished three- 
quarters of a length in front of St. Serf. The winner has made 
at improvement since July, in which month he was beaten by 
up when receiving 11 lbs.; whereas now Loup was unplaced 
to him, although giving him only 6lbs. His pedigree is worth 
studying, as he is very in-bred; for his two grandsires and one 
of his granddams were dchildren of both The Baron and 
Pocohontas, and, in addition to this, he has three strains of 
Touchstone blood within the fifth degree. His dam met with 
an accident within a day or so of his victory in the Clearwell 
Stakes, and had to be destroyed. He is a good-looking, 
level, and compact colt, with splendid hind action, and the 
stakes he has already won leave a handsome balance on the 
1,150 guineas which he cost as a yearling. Vermillon and St. 
Serf are both big, overgrown, and somewhat backward colts. 
The former, a chestnut colt by Tristan, is one of the largest 
trvo-year-olds in training; but some critics considered his 
shoulders inferior to those of his half-brother, Le Nord, and 
others thought that, although he showed speed in his race, he did 
not run likea stayer. St. Serf, who was purchased as a yearling 
for 1,200/., is a fine mover, with excellent shoulders ; but he has 
been found fault with for being a trifle leggy. 

On public form there could scarcely be a doubt that Donovan 
would beat Minthe for the Royal Stakes on the Tuesday, when 
only giving her 7 lbs. more than weight for sex; so the a 
were not exorbitant in asking for 14 to 1 on him, and it prov 
the hollowest victory imaginable. Lord Hartington’s good-look- 
ing and short-legged two-year-old, Morion, won the Severals 
Plate, after a close race with Mr. J. B. Leigh’s Westminster, and 
Mr. J. E. Savill’s little Australian horse, Ringmaster, won his 
first race since May in the handicap which ended the day; but 
these were the only favourites which won races throughout the 
afternoon. A Maiden Plate fell to Lord Penrhyn’s Ornatus, a 
Bend Or colt, running in public for the first time, that started at 
10 to 1. Lord Hartington won a Nursery Plate, ina field of twenty- 
one, with Ronaldina, a 12 to 1 outsider, and a Selling Plate 
and a Welter Handicap, both of which brought out fields of six- 
teen, were won by Southill at 7 to 1 and Tartarus at Io to 1. 
Altogether, coming as it did after the disastrous Monday and the 
ruinous Friday at Kempton, the day was most depressing for 
backers. About eighty horses ran in the course of it, although 
there were no stakes of great value ; but, if there is any truth in 
a statement, which appeared in a contemporary on Saturday last, 
that there are 1,500 horses in training at Newmarket, the fields 
on the Heath might well be large. 
The Middle Park Plate, which we dealt with last week, was 
not the only event of interest on the Wednesday ; but, with the 
exception of the Kennétt Plate, no other race was won by the 
favourite. “ Mr. Brampton” won the Ditch Mile Nursery with his 
1,500-guinea Oddfellow, a good-looking colt by Barcaldine out of the 
celebrated mare Geheimniss. Six days earlier he had been un- 
placed to Lightfoot at Kempton, and he now won in a field of 
fifteen, although giving weight—27 lbs. in one instance—to all 
his opponents. His jockey, Calder, mistook the T.Y.C. winning- 
post for the D.M. winning-post, an error which was not then 
made for the first time. Fortunately -he discovered it in time to 
“ win a second time” at the real goal. The Kennett Plate produced 
a splendid race, which Mr. H. Milner's Whistle Jacket won by a 
head from Lord Penrhyn’s Noble Chieftain, who finished only a 
neck in front of Prince Soltykoft’s Mephisto. The winner was 
receiving 21 lbs. from both the second and the third in the race, 
so the inferiority of this expensive beast was very apparent. 

One of the greatest of the many reverses which backers experi- 
enced during the week was on the Thursday, when they laid 
4 to 1 on Ayrshire for the Champion Stakes. In descending the 


or two for contemplation or healthful recreation.” 


hill from the Bushes he fell lame; and, although he struggled 
valiantly on, he was beaten by three-quarters of a length by 
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Prince Soltykoff’s Gold, and by half a length by Mr. H. Milner’s 
Antibes. Enthusiast showed how much he had deteriorated since 
winning the Two Thousand, by taking no part whatever in the 
finish. It was a grand race, and two others during the afternoon 
were likewise won by heads, the second and third horses being 
separated by a similar distance. In noticing the Cesarewitch 
it will be necessary to look back to the time immediately 
following the publication of the weights. One of the first 
horses backed was Baron de Hirsch’s Vasistas, the winner of 
the Grand Prix de Paris, and at 8st. 4 lbs. the most heavily- 
weighted three-year-old in the race. His present owner was 
understood to have given 6,ooo0/. for him; but he had lost 
every race for which he had run since he came to England, and, 
although his action in his gallop was greatly admired, it cannot 
be said that he altogether pleased the English critics, who 
thought him leggy, narrow, mean-looking, and an awkward 
walker. When Lord Bradford’s Davenport had run third for the 
St. Leger he was backed at 5 or 6 to 1 for the Cesarewitch, and 
he remained one of the firmest Cesarewitch favourites from 
Doncaster to the Second October Meeting that we can remember. 
He had exactly a stone less to carry than Vasistas; yet his 
numerous backers were paying a very high compliment to 
Donovan in making Davenport favourite for the Cesarewitch at 
so short a price; for Donovan beat Davenport by six lengths for 
the St. Leger, and, assuming that Davenport was ridden out 
on that occasion, he received about a 30 lbs. beating; there- 
fore, if Davenport could win the Cesarewitch under 7 st. 4 lbs., 
Donovan could win it under 9 st. 6 lbs., or under 10 lbs. more 
than the weight ever carried to victory for that race by a 
three-year-old. This, said Davenport’s backers, Donovan might 
well be able to do, as the Cesarewitch field would be the 
worst in the history of that stake. The day before the race 
Davenport was supplanted in favouritism for a few hours by 
Ingram, a powerful and handsome colt by Isonomy out of 
Pirate Green, a mare said to have been once sold for eigh- 
teen guineas, yet the dam of many winners. He had met with 
an accident as a foal and had not been regularly trained until he 
was three years old. At that age he ran twice unsuccessfully in 
the late autumn, and this season, after being unplaced for the 
City and Suburban, he had, somewhat inconsistently, won the 
Goodwood Stakes. He had been handicapped for the Cesare- 
witch as if he had been ridden out to the very last ounce to win 
at Goodwood, yet in the opinion of many able judges the exact 
opposite was the case, for they considered that he had won it with 
a good deal in hand—moreover, it was contended that, under any 
circumstances, a four-year-old who had won the Goodwood 
Stakes (a race which had so many characteristics in common 
with the Cesarewitch) ought not to have been put into the 
latter handicap at so low a weight as 6st. 1olbs. At one time, 
on the Wednesday, Ingram was first favourite at 6 to 1; then 
he fell to 12 to 1. and eventually he started at 7} to1. He was 
the property of the clever trainer, A. Taylor, and he had a large 
number of eager backers, in spite of his mysterious fluctuations in 
the betting market. The first favourite at the start, although by 
a mere fraction only, was Mr. W. J. Legh’s Veracity, the winner 
of the Liverpool Cup and the Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood. 
Although he had won many important handicaps in the course 
of his life, he had never yet won over a course at all approachin 
the length of that of the Cesarewitch, and he was rather a smal 
horse to carry gst. 1lb. Mr. Noel Fenwick’s Mercy had won 
only two races out of eleven this season, but at 5 st. 13 lbs. she 
was believed to have a 12 to 1 chance, as she had been placed 
seven times. Primrose Day, a four-year-old filly entered under 
the name of Goater, the trainer, was not on a very large scale, 
but deep-bodied, short-legged, high-withered, and angular hipped ; 
she had never won a race—indeed, she had only run once before 
during the present season, and but four times in her life; yet at 
6st. 1 lb. she was almost “ turned loose,” as it is termed. Eight 
days before the race 66 to 1 was laid against her; two days later 
she had risen to half those odds, and she started at 11 to I. 

The twenty-two starters got off after one break away, and a 
horse called Assassin made the running at a strong pace through 
the long grass in Choke Jade; but soon after passing through the 
= and entering the Flat he began to tire, and at the Rowley 
Mile starting-post the lead was taken by Mercy. In the course 
of the next half-mile one after another of the field was beaten, and 
half a mile from the winning-post the only horses left in the race 
were three light weights—Mercy, Ingram, and Primrose Day. 
In descending the Bushes Hill Mercy and Ingram began to show 
signs of exhaustion, and Primrose Day, ridden by W. Wood, came 
to the front on approaching the Abingdon Bottom. Breasting the 
hill with wonderful freshness, she achieved one of the easiest vic- 
tories ever seen in a Cesarewitch by three lengths. Ingram was 
second, and Mercy a bad third. Of the heavy weights, Mill 
Stream, with 8 st., and Sheen, with 8 st. 11 |bs., ran best, finishing 
fourth and fifth. Primrose Day is a dark bay filly, without white, 
exce ting a star on the forehead, by Sir Bevys, out of Bonny Spec 
(Carlton’s dam), by Speculum out of Bonny May by Newminster, 
and after her victory she was at once made first favourite for the 
Cambridgeshire. This year’s Cesarewitch was one of the least 
interesting and most unsatisfactory that we can remember; nor 
did the rumours, during the settling, of possible difficulties in 
respect to the ownership and nomination of the winner improve 
matters. The mess, however, may be said to have reached its 
climax on Wednesday, when Messrs. Weatherby received a tele- 
gram from A. Taylor, the owner of Ingram, objecting to the 


stakes beirfy paid to W. Goater, on the ground that Primrose Da 
was not in reality his property. And this after most of the tn 
on the race had been paid ! 

Backers had a lucky escape over the Newmarket 
for which they had laid odds very freely on Minthe, who was 
beaten by Pamela. After the race it was found that Lord Marcus 
Beresford had started them from the wrong post—an error for 
which he was fined 10/. The race was ordered to be run again on 
the Friday, when Pamela walked over, and, on the ground that 
the other competitors were never “under the starter’s orders” 
at the legal starting-post, the Committee of Tattersall’s decided 
that all bets on the race were void. The Great Challenge Stakes 
brought out Baron de Rothschild’s two-year-old, Heaume, Lord 
Penrhyn’s Noble Chieftain, and Lord Zetland’s Caerlaverock. 
The two-year-old had 2 lbs. the worst of the weights, but he wag 
first favourite, and won easily by four lengths—a very smart per- 
formance! The surprise of the race was that Caerlaverock should 
have beaten Noble Chieftain, and immediately afterwards he was 
backed for the Cambridgeshire at considerably shortened odds, 
There is no safer guide in racing than public form ; but some 
allowance must be made for attendant circumstances, and when 
backers laid odds that Mr. E. W. Baird’s Golden Gate would 
beat the Duke of Portland’s plain, but improving, filly, Memoir, 
for the Prendergast Stakes, they did not sufficiently remember 
that he had had an exceedingly severe race with Le Nord for 
second place in the Middle Park Plate only two days before- 
hand, to say nothing of running a good third for the Produce 
Stakes at Kempton in a fast-run race through heavy ground that 
day week. Too much importance, therefore, ought not to be 
attached to the hollow defeat which he now received. Jennings, 
the trainer, won a race for the second time during the meeting 
with an outsider, when his Dulee Domum, who started at 10 
to 1, won a handicap in a common canter by six lengths; but 
backers won on the last race of the meeting, the Newmarket Derby, 
in which Lord Durham’s Testator exactly confirmed his form with 
Gold in the Newmarket St. Leger, which had been the last race 
of the previous meeting at Newmarket. 


KEW. 


ye last point to be considered in a sympathetic survey of 
Kew is the Garden. In 1840, when the Crown surrendered 
its rights, it had an area of eleven acres, containing, says the 
Commissioners’ Report, “many fine exotic trees and shrubs, a 
small collection of herbaceous plants, and numerous specimens 
of grasses.” There were ten greenhouses, of one sort or another. 
Sir William Hooker promptly begged permission to annex the 
Orangery and the land adjacent; then a part of the Pleasure 
Grounds, no less than forty-six acres; and then the Royal 
Kitchen and Forcing Grounds. All these prayers being heard, 
by 1847 the Garden had reached its present dimensions, about 
seventy acres. Three years later the rest of the Pleasure 
Grounds was granted for the establishment of an Arboretum, 
making the total area little less than two hundred and fifty 
acres. The Arboretum is the richest in Europe, no doubt, but 
probably inferior to that of Harvard University, where special 
attention has been paid to this department. Some may find it 
a relief to hear that Kew is not supreme all round. The soil, 
indeed—sandy and shallow, resting on a stratum of gravel—is 
unsuited to many trees. In former times, also, when an Imperial 
collection had to be got together as quickly as possible, and as 
cheaply, specimens were not planted with the care which might 
have overcome the disadvantage. It became necessary to re- 
construct the Arboretum twenty years ago on this account, 
and in very great measure to renew it—a distressing sacrifice of 
time. A singular example of the influence of fashion in garden- 
ing then came to light. The British public had been running 
after evergreens so hotly and so desperately that nurserymen 
had ceased to w deciduous species. It seems incredible 
that the authorities of Kew should have asked in vain for 

oung aspens, for instance, throughout England, Scotland, and 
Treland or months. As for American oaks, maples, and 80 
forth, they absolutely could not be found in the Kingdom. 
Very little remains now of the collection formed in 1850; 
but unscientific lovers of the beautiful may rejoice that it 
has not yet been found nece to interfere with the old 
forest trees, planted, perhaps, by Lord Capel, with the advice 
of “Sylva” Bebe. That must come in time, no dou 
but not before the foreigners have made such growth that 
the loss will be compensated. These latter are arranged by 
genus; all species of willow, for example, around the pretty 
lake, with the alders; pines here, cedars there, oaks, nuts, 
maples, tamarisks, camellias, ranunculus, almost, it may be 
every tree and shrub that can be persuaded to live in our climate, 
set forth in all its varieties, for convenience of a And 
unlearned find a charm of sylvan scenery that cannot surpassed. 
People wander far in search of “ views” not more beautiful—since 
that could not be—than the long dell called the Rhododendron 
Walk, or the noble vista closed by Sion House, two miles away 
across the river. The “ Seven Sisters,” ee of old age ‘lle 
happily, still show that dense and stately foliage which r 
loved for his backgrounds. There is, indeed, a small 


painters here in summer-time. 
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On the Garden proper, the beds, and the flowers, it is not neces- 
to dwell—they speak for themselves; but there is a detail 
here and there which not every one remarks. The Economic 
gection has few visitors, and they are not tempted to carry 
oration far. Its value, however, has received a curious illus- 
tration within the last fortnight. Ina village of Northampton- 
ghire several persons lately died under puzzling circumstances. 
Their drinking-water was obtained from a brook, and a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood convinced himself that therein, some~ 
how, lay the mischief. Finding suspicious roots in the stream-bed, 
he forwarded some fragments of them to Kew, where they were 
analysed and compared with plants in this department, proving 
to be Aconitum Napellus. The condition of the tobacco plants 
js well worth notice in this month of October, when their 
leaves should be fit for harvest. Enthusiasts who hoped to 
find a remedy for “agricultural depression” in this culture 
received no encouragement from Kew. This year we have 
enjoyed, upon the whole, a moderate sort of season, and the 
state of the tobaccos is pitiable. No list has been taken of the 
species represented at Kew since the days of William Aiton, 
junior, in 1810, but at the present time this laborious work is 
roaching its end. Some departments have been catalogued 
dy. Of orchids there are about fourteen hundred species ; 
ferns eleven hundred; stove plants twenty-five hundred ; 
succulents a thousand; palms and cycads, five hundred; green- 
house plants, three thousand ; herbaceous, four thousand; trees 
and shrubs, three thousand—in several cases, however, the figure 
isa guess as yet. Though it should prove to be doubled in an 
aecurate survey, the total will bear but a small proportion to the 
sum of nature’s wealth. If we take the flowering plants alone, 
as enumerated in Bentham and Hooker's Genera Plantarum, 
there are two hundred natural orders, ten thousand genera, and 
one hundred thousand species—and this leaves out of account 
the ferns, and all the lower orders of Cryptogamia, Our 
British Empire alone furnishes forty-six thousand species, as 
Mr. Baker computes, of which, however, not less than thirty- 
six thousand are tropical or half-hardy. Of the remainder, very 
nearly all the fifteen hundred belonging to Great Britain are 
arrant weeds ; while a good many of the three thousand found in 
Europe are too common or too insignificant to be worth the space 
they would occupy, and the attention they would demand. Tei 
absolutely needful to draw a line, even though we have seventy 
acres of garden. To display, for example, all the culinary and 
medicinal herbs in use would be absurd. Not a few of them are 
found in this section. If by some fatal chance the onion of com- 
merce should be exterminated in our back gardens, Kew is pre- 
= to replace it. Side by side therewith grow the Patience 
and the Skunk Cabbage, the briony, the cuckoo pint, the 
Japanese yam, and the All-Good—to which hangs a long and 
ignificant tale, no doubt, if we knew it; antiquaries may recog- 
nize this mysterious boon under its ingenuous Latin name, 
“Bonus Henricus.” In ferns the collection is exceedingly rich. 
Tt has had three special benefactors in this department—Messrs. 
Joad, Carbonell, and Cooper Forster—to the former of whom the 
public is indebted for the very charming Rock Garden, opened in 
1881, Sir Joseph Hooker had long been praying for this boon ; 
and he was backed by a general petition of visitors and scientific 
ns, addressed to the Board of Works. The bequest of Mr. 
rge Curling Joad brought the matter to a crisis. This 
earnest and ingenious amateur left all his collection at the dis- 
- of Kew, to take what the authorities desired. Mr. Cooper 
forster was the Principal Surgeon at Guy's Hospital, an enthu- 
siast upon the culture of filmy ferns. He grew them on the 
roof of his house, in Grosvenor Street, most successfully, 
and set an example to others of his estimable class by be- 
queathing them for the nation’s enjoyment when his own 
interest ceased. The legacy of Mr. W. C. Carbonell is specially 
¢urious. This gentleman devoted himself to the careful cul- 
tivation of hardy ferns, particularly to the crossing of them, 
and to the development of “sports.” His success was astonish- 
ing—indeed, bewildering. It is not yet twelve months since 
the “Carbonell Ferns” were re-established in their new home, 
and that large section of the public which interests itself 
m this order is not yet familiar with them. Experienced 
students who pass by may well suppose that a great part of the 
tish species represent foreigners as rare as strange. The 
Matural vagaries which this gentleman secured and the extra- 
“ordinary combinations he effected by skilful crossing must really 
be seen to be believed. It gives some vague notion of the facts 
to learn that there are more than one thousand distinct varieties 
of British ferns alone. 
glass-houses at Kew would seem a small proportion to 
the area in a private establishment. But they are grand build- 
™gs mostly. The Winter Garden covers more than an acre 
ad a half of ground. The Palm House is three hundred 
and sixty-two feet long, a hundred feet wide. The new 
d House is a hundred and forty feet in length, adding the 
two Wings together. These latter are not wholly satisfactory 
> orchid house on the imperial scale never is, nor can be. 
lemented, however, by the low, neat range from which the 
is excluded, nearly all these fourteen hundred species which 
our national collection thrive admirably. British orchidists 
ate proud of Kew—nowadays; for it was not so satisfactory in 
inns ecient a few years since. The Order, indeed, 5 be 
itating to those in charge of a t “show-garden.” ey 
huilt a fine house some time ago capemnly for the genus Phale- 


nopsis, designed with all the skill, of course, that science and 
experience could furnish. It was admirable and beautiful—but 
Phalenopsis resolutely declined to live there; after science and 
experience had done all they know in the way of persuasion, the 
house was abandoned to other uses. So the lovely and most in- 
teresting group of Ancechtochili used to flourish here luxuriantly ; 
but something has been changed—they alone know what—and 
they barely submit to exist. A new house is urgently required 
for the Nepenthes, a collection beyond all rivalry.—But for the 
public these are details. They may well think the Nepenthes 
comfortable in their quarters, seeing the dense array of “cups” 
which droop pendent from their leathery leaves—enough to supply 
a troop of monkeys with a morning draught. 

One function of a national institution very seriously regarded 
at Kew is the training of young men to fill botanic situations in 
the colonies. While carefully and publicly disclaiming “the 
least desire to see Kew become a general dispenser of patronage,” 
Mr. Thiselton Dyer finds it more and more urgent to keep a 
supply of trustworthy and capable gardeners whom he can re- 
commend for colonial service. Something is demanded of such 
young men beyond the practical knowledge which suflices at 

ome. They should be acquainted with the principles of scientific 
botany, at least, and those general conditions which rule the 
practice of horticulture under differing circumstances. For 
many years such instruction has been imparted by members 
of the staff, in the form of lectures, to all who chose to 
attend; not till of late did they receive any remuneration 
for this public service. The applicants mostly belong, as is 
natural, to the superior class of gardener. They must be 
at least twenty years old, and not beyond twenty-five, with 
not less than five years’ record in a “good private garden” or 
nursery. None are admitted to the list of applicants unless 
they have had some experience of the management of plants 
under glass. The advantage of this system all round scarcely 
needs illustration. While serving the interest of the colonies, it 
widens the influence of Kew, since all these emigrants keep u 
more or less of a correspondence with the institution whic 
was their Alma mater. In no long time we may hope to see an 
esprit de corps arising which cannot fail to work for good. The 
day is not remote possibly when colonial officials of this class may 
be organized into a service, with a system of promotion from one 
establishment to another. By the communications and reports 
exchanged, the authorities at Kew are able to form a good idea 
of the capacity which its alumni develop in their new homes, and 
thu# as vacancies occur, the best men might be selected to fill 
them. But this is a mere suggestion, which the colonies them- 
selves must formulate. Meantime, Kew performs its Imperial 
| me in supplying them with competent servants at their 
emand, 


PASTELS AT THE GROSVENOR. 


4 ig Grosvenor Gallery leads off the dance of the winter ex- 
-& hibitions with a creditable series of modern pastels. The 
show is, however, limited this year to the work of living hands, 
and, as a matter of fact, is largely the contribution of amateurs, 
or else of artists whose names have not yet made very much 
noise for themselves. It is plain that pastel is on the high road 
to becoming a very popular branch of art, and there are many 
reasons why this should be the case. No other medium gives 
so brilliant an effect with so little effort. No painting is so rapid 
and, within the limitations of skill and practice, so satisfactory. 
The artist has not to wait for his colours to dry; he has no 
anxiety that he may not be able to make a necessary correction ; 
if he has learned, as every student must, to sketch in chalk or 
charcoal, he has no new process to master. If he has a good 
instinct for colour, he may surprise his friends by the ease with 
which he throws off a pastel which will really not be without 
merit. 

Two French artists of distinction and members of the French 
Society of Pastel Painters contribute tu the Grosvenor, and should 
in courtesy be considered first. The pastels of M. Emile Lévy, 
indeed, are almost fatal to what hangs around them, so solid 


are they, so masterly in touch and so fine in colour, His 
“ Téte de Vieille Veuve” (17) is an astonishing performance. 
The keen eye of the.old woman looks out from her wrinkled 


parchment face, to which her black cap and black ribands form 
a sombre frame. On the opposite wall hangs the same artist's 
“ Etude d’Enfant” (68), a little naked child sitting up in bed. 
The arrangement of colour in this piece is simple, but extremely 
effective—the dull brick-red of the wall-paper above, the snow- 
white bedclothes below, and the delicate mass of flesh-colour in 
the centre. M. Lévy’s third pastel is “Jeune Fille en Costume 
Japonais ” (106), a little less original than the former, but not 
inferior to them in executive skill. M. Blanche, his eminent 
companion, challenges comparison with M. Emile Lévy in a por- 
trait of “Sir Rivers Wilson” (105) and in a curious composition 
of “ Little Simone and her Doll” (123), but we cannot think that 
he sustains it with success. Another foreigner, but this time 
one who has settled amongst us and has adopted our art life, is 
Mr. Hubert Vos. His “ Abdallah” (115) hangs in the place of 
honour in the West Gallery. This represents a dark, plain 
woman, in a sort of gipsy costume of artistic chintzes, doing 
nothing particular but scowl at the passer-by. This is a large 
work, dashed off with a good deal of spirit, but trivial in senti- 
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ment and without beauty. Mr. Vos’s portraits are striking, and, 
indeed, his head of “Mr. Spielmann” (176) is vivid and lifelike 
to an astonishing degree. e are puzzled to know how Mr. Vos 
uses the medium. From the appearance of the surface of his 
pastels we are inclined to fancy that he grinds the dry tint to a 

wder, and really paints with it in a thin liquid solution. This 
is hardly legitimate pastel, however, and seems to be the result of 
an erroneous theory. Pastel is not a form of water-colour paint- 
ing, but a kind of dry parallel to oil-painting. M. Emile Wauters, 
of Brussels, exhibits a very spirited head of “ Mr. Hubert 
Vos” (2). 

We toast now pass through the rooms, drawing attention to 
whatever has specially attracted our notice. The majority of 
the more creditable pastels are to be found in the West Gallery, 
and it looks as though other parts of the exhibition had been 
rather carelessly stocked with anything that might cover the 
nakedness of the walls. Mr. Ellis Roberts's “Mrs. J. G. 
Menzies ” (10) is a good example of what seems to be the average 
condition of British pastel atthismoment. This portrait is pretty 
in colour, and the drapery, in its diaphanous lightness, is deli- 
cately indicated ; but the face is weakly modelled, and the fore- 
shortening of the limbs leaves very much to be desired. If the 
face and arms of this figure be compared with the body of the 
child by M. Lévy which hangs opposite, it will be seen that 
they are desperately chalky, merely through a lack of that 
force of touch which the French master has acquired. Miss 
Florence Small has reached a higher point of executive skill. 
Her tall girl in white, reading a book, absurdly named 
“The Poet” (19), is exceedingly promising, and her “ Little 
Quakeress ” (33) still more so. Mr. enry Tuke’s misty sketch, 
called “ Barking Nets” (21), is full of beauty. The best land- 
scape at the Grosvenor, without question, seems to us to be Mr. 
Llewellyn’s “The River Camel—Padstow” (35), largely treated 
in a deep, serene atmosphere, a strip of land between pearly sky 
and iridescent sea. Of full-length portraits none is much cleverer 
than Mr. St. George Hare’s “Mr. Montfort” (37), in evening 
dress, smoking a cigarette. By the way, cigarettes and cigars 
abound in every exhibition of pastels. The focus of smouldering 
fire can be represented more truthfully in pastel than in any 
other way, and forms an effective point of bright colour. We do 
not care for Mr. Arthur Hacker’s “Mauve and Gold” (40), a 
sort of ideal Sarah Bernhardt crudely clothed in glittering 
raiment. 

Mr. Swan has, we are obliged to confess, annoyed us by send- 
ing a very rough sketch, just knocked in, called “ Polar Bears” 
(57). It is very clever, and doubtless would, with a couple of 
days’ more work, have become very effective. But to send in 
work in this condition is an impertinence to the public, and looks 
as though Mr. Swan were not unwilling to abuse his new and 
sudden popularity. We admire him exceedingly, like the rest of 
the world; but we do not admire even Mr. Swan enough to wish 
him to come in his shirt-sleeves to public places of social re- 
sort. Mr. Stott of Oldham is another artist of whom the art- 
world has been apt to talk with some exaggeration. Mr. Stott 
has been to the Alps, and he has brought home some pastels 
which the emotional are now discussing with bated breath. 
We have examined these little “impressions de voyage” with 
curiosity, but our breath has not been taken from us. Our heads 
are where they were, and so are our heels. In “ Morning Alps” 
(73) we say without hesitation that Mr. Stott has attempted to 
give a certain Alpine effect, and has failed. In “ Jungfrau” 
(113) he has failed again. But “The Little Bay” (117) is 

retty ; and the “ Eiger” (120) is much more than pretty— 
it is a very remarkable study. The mystery of moonlight hangs 
over the mountain, and there is given a sense of vast height of 
rock and depth of atmosphere. Moreover, the snow on the peak 
is painted as we hardly ever remember to have seen snow painted 
—light and feathery, crystal cold, and radiant in the limpid 
moonlight. Mr. Stott has a very unlucky pastel of “Mme. 
Nevada as ‘ Lackmé’” (94), childish in drawing and hot and bad 
in colour. His is evidently an unbalanced, though a genuine, 
talent. Mr. J. McLure Hamilton's pastels are interesting and 
curious. The “Studio of E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A.” (99) and 
a “Study of Children in White” (60) are excellent. Mr. 
Llewellyn’s “ Mrs. Raymond Radclyfie” (77) is ablaze with 
azure-blue and orange-pink ribands, underneath all which suf- 
fusion of colour the flesh-tints are obscured. Mr. Solomon 
Solomon’s nude “ Amazon” (83), lying on a tiger-skin, in violent 
foreshortening, is a clever tour de force. A very strong portrait 
in chalks—hardly a pastel—of “ Mr. R. B. Martineau ” (129), by 
Mr. Holman Hunt, rivets the spectator's attention at the door- 
way into the East Gallery. But before we leave the West 
Gallery we must spare a word of praise for the pastels of Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes and of Mlle. Anna Bilinska. 

In the remainder of the exhibition there is not much that need 
detain us, Very curious and rather ingenious is Mr. Charles 
Shannon's “ The’'Sheep hear His Voice ” (197), strong rays of light 
ye to every corner of the picture from a central lantern. 

r. Arthur Hacker's “ Nerina” (223) deserves a glance. There 
are some pleasing landscapes by Mr. Peppercorn (whose atmo- 
sphere has become, like Niobe, “all tears”), Mr. Muhrmann, Miss 
Osborne, and Mr. Aumonier. In the vestibule are hung portraits 
by Mr. Rudolf Lehmann of himself (282), of “ Miss Ellen Terry ” 
(278), of “ Alma” (279), of “Mrs. W. H. Wills” (284), and 
others, forming an elegant group of heads. Mr. Frank Emanuel’s 
full-length of “ Mr. Charles Emanuel” (300), in cap and gown, is 


remarkably good. In the fourth and fifth rooms mediocr; 
reigns almost unopposed. There is some creditable sey} y 
scattered over the galleries, eee little of it is new, 
Woolner’s = , sharp-nosed “Ophelia ” (449) is an old frieng. 
and so are Mr. MacLean’s bronze statuettes of the arts (450-4 ). 
Mr. Roscoe Mullins’s “ Morn wak’d by the circling hours” (460) 
is an accomplished marble, but it is not seen for the first tims 
But we are not sure that we recognize the simply-composed ang 
= terra-cotta study (457) signed by the same 
sculptor. 


OUR ROYAL SELVES. 


Is it possible that “the prophetic soul of the great world 
dreaming of things to come,” which, as the Hegelians would 
say, became conscious of itself in Shakspeare, had any obscure 
prevision of Sir William Harcourt (who, we are really sorry to sea 
is again angry with the Saturday Keview)? There are passages ny 
our great dramatist which may be interpreted in this sense. We 
do not refer to the character of Falstaff, though it has been tho 
to foreshadow in some essential features that of the later hero, 
Nor are we thinking of the knight who so ingeniously contrived 
to avoid forswearing himself on the merits of the pancakes. We 
have rather in view him who, being presumably fond, as Sir 
William Harcourt certainly is, of playing with edged 
never cut his fingers, as Sir William frequently does, without 
exclaiming, as Sir William Harcourt possibly may, “There is 
some of the King’s blood spilt.” Every one recollects the 
rosity with which, when the announcement was made of the 
Marquess of Lorne’s approaching marriage with a daughter of the 
Queen, Sir William Harcourt, in his own name, and in that of 
the other members of the Royal Family, cordially welcomed the 
son of Maccallum More among them. We have been in the 
habit of considering the kingly descent of Sir William Harcourt 
as a rare, if not a unique, distinction. All the world has, indeed, 
heard of the bricklayers and cobblers, the butchers, turnpike. 
keepers, and sextons in whom the undisputed blood of the Plan- 
tagenets flowed, and Sir Bernard Burke and Mr. Jesse have 
traced it there with something of the ingenuity which Hamlet 
showed in following Alexander’s dust to a bunghole, and with a 
closer attention to historic evidence. Not long ago, it is said, 
a lineal descendant of the charcoal-burner who found the body 
of William Rufus in the New Forest was pursuing his here- 
ditary vocation in the same place, and a little disturbance 
of chronology might have brought him face to face with the 
collateral descendant of the Red King, who, by some hereditary 
instinct, perhaps, has fixed his dwelling there. Sir William 
Harcourt cannot, indeed, have figured in the ghostly procession 
of those at whom the blood-boltered Banquo pointed and smiled at 
them for his, for they, we believe, actually mounted the throne, and 
there are still many lives between the Crown and Sir William. 
There are, indeed, apparently more than is usually supposed. 
An ingenious German writer, Professor Dr. G. M. Asher, has 
contributed to the October number of the Deutsche Rundschau en 
article which bears the title “ Die Gentry und deren Abstammung 
von Englischen Kénigen.” The thesis which the writer sets 
himself to maintain is that the great body of the English gentry 
are descended from the English kings. We cannot say that in 
our view the proposition is conclusively established. The writer 
proceeds rather in the way of illustration than by statistical 
proof. One typical instance which he takes is that of the noble 
family of Bathurst, which springing, so far as authentic history 
extends, from a Director of the Kast India Company, allied itself, 
in the person of one of the earlier peers of that name, with 8 
daughter of the house of Lennox, and so is affiliated, to use 
a term not inappropriate in this connexion, to Charles Il. 
Charles II., indeed, is credited with many contraband contr 
butions of the royal blood, and a part of Dr. Asher’s essay 3 
a prose rendering and amplification of a celebrated couplet im 
Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel. Another example we approach 
with more awe and reverence. Dr. Asher prints a genealogi¢ 
table, beginning with the name of Edward III. and ending with 
that of “ Will. E. Gladstone "—the diapason closing full in the 
grand old man. From Edward III. and John of Gaunt and 
Catherine Roet—has German erudition discovered this to be the 
real name of Catherine Swinford, and was she, like John himself, 
of Flemish birth ?—the list proceeds through the semi-legitimate 
Beauforts, and the noble houses of Athol, Sutherland, and Huntley, 
to the more familiar patronymics of Gladstone and Robertsot 
But Dr. Asher must be allowed the use of his own tongue in tracilf 
the lineage of “the greatest of living Englishmen,” if that be the 
proper phrase :—“ Die Descendenz, aus welcher Gladstone eat 
sprossen, bewegt sich, aus der einen Seite durch fiinf, und der 
anderer durch vier Generati onen, von Johann Beaufort herab, 
in der hohen Nobility, und geht dann durch Téchter—auf der eime? 
Seite Jane Gordon, Tochter des Grafen Sutherland, auf der anderen 
Elizabeth Stewart, Tochter des Grafen Athole, die unbetitelte 
ner heirathen—in die unbetitelte Gentry iiber.” In the days 
of Darwin and Galton researches of this kind are something more 
than matters of idle, or rather industrious, curiosity. Dr. Asher 
preciates their significance. It is well worth remarking, he says, 
“ men of so pronounced and truly kingly a consciousness ot 
kéniglichem Autoritiitsbewusstsein}, as for 
ladstone, Parnell, Wolseley, Tennyson, and Sir F 
Leighton, President of the Academy of Arts, though sons of 
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pthe-nobility-belonging fathers, nevertheless have demonstrably 
from kingly ancestors.” Confining ourselves to Mr. 
fadstone, and neglecting for the moment the kingly qualities of 
yr. Parnell and “Sir Fred. Leighton, Prisident der Akademie 
jer Kiinste,” and the rest, we may remark that to be the descendant 
of Edward III. is much more than to be the descendant of 
II. and his Norman and Saxon ancestors—it is to be the 

dant of Edward III.’s mother and of Philip V. of France, 
sod all the preceding Philips and others of that kingdom. Mr. 
Gladstone represents not merely Midlothian and the House of 
Plantagenet, he represents the House of Valois, too, Perhaps this 
fet accounts for the sympathy he has always shown for France, 
gd may explain his interference in the recent French elections, 
though it was not on behalf of the royal house of which he is an 
gishoot. He is moved by a kind of genealogical nostalgia. 

taking into account the various Fitzes who have emanated 
from Charles II. and other sovereigns, and especially by reckon- 
ing in the contributions made to the nobility by the Duchess of 
Suffolk, Henry VIL’s daughter, amounting, as one of her 
descendants proudly proclaimed in 1855, to a fourth of its total 
gumber, and by further keeping in mind the manner in which in 

nd royalty, in its younger branches, subsides into the 
pobility, and the nobility into the gentry, and the gentry into the 
jicht-gentry, Dr. Asher leaves a gratifying impression on the 
nind of the reader that there is scarcely any one in England, in- 
dudifig the said reader himself, who may not have at least a dro} 
or two of royal blood in his veins. As all Irish women in Irelan 
gre chaste, and as all Irishmen out of Ireland are the sons of 
kings, and have been to Trinity College, so all Englishmen, let us 
proudly believe, are of the blood royal, more or less. 

Apart from his genealogical speculations—most of them based 
m English authorities—Dr. Asher has some very sensible re- 
marks on the part which the English gentry have played, and 
dill play, in the public and social life of England. The idea of 
the true gentleman and the true lady—“ die Ideale des volkom- 
menen Gentleman und der volkommenen Lady ”—shapes conduct, 
she points out, in other ranks than their own, and has created a 
noble type of man- and womankind. Dr. Asher has really a very 
fiir knowledge of English society. He understands what we may 
tall the Odo-Russell paradox, which puzzles so many foreigners— 
how the nephew and brother of a duke remained a simple 
Mister until he mysteriously became a lord, under the in- 
aplicable name of Ampthill. Ile records a fact in connexion 
with the British army which he can only bring home to the 
minds of his readers by bidding them suppose a son of Herr 
Kranzler, confectioner, in Berlin, having a high command in the 
Prussian army. The most serious blunders which we have 
observed in his essay are due to a too implicit belief in the 
Financial Almanack, and an apparent ignorance of the fact that 
the useful and honourable order of solicitors have something to do 
with success at the Bar, which he attributes solely to aristocratic 
influence. He describes, among novelists, Thackeray as the 
most useful guide to a knowledge of the gentry (der nutzlichste 
Fihrer der Kenntniss der Gentry), the other authorities whom 
he mentions combining the rather strangely-assorted names of 
“Bulwer, Trollope, Mrs. Craik, Mrs. Gaskell, Ch. Kingsley.” On 
the other hand, we are told, Dickens is in this respect absolutely 
untrustworthy (hingegen ist Dickens in dieser Hinsicht absolut 
tuverliissig). We fear we must admit it. Dickens never under- 
stood that Lord Frederick Verisopht could not be at the same 
time Lord Verisopht ; and he died impenitent in the conviction 
that Lord Decimus Barnacle was a peer. We are rather sur- 
prised that Dr. Asher does not mention some American novelists 
ad other American writers as sources of information with regard 
to the manners, dress, and conversation of the nobility and 
gentry. They live and breathe, they bathe and swim in an 
ttmosphere and ocean of lords, and are the interpreters not only 
totheir own countrymen, but to the humble Britisher, of “ The 
home-life of your aristocracy, sir.” 


SPECULATION IN GERMANY. 


fer several years now there has been a rampant speculation 
in Germany. The country undoubtedly has made great 
teonomic progress of late. There has been a marked develop- 
ment of industrial enterprise and a very considerable accumula- 
fon of capital. This, of course, has engendered a speculative 
oder the spirit has been exaggerated by the policy of the 
fussian Government in converting its debt and buying up the 
Rilways of the kingdom. Investors, dissatisfied with the low 
Mes of interest obtainable from the public funds and railroad 
Weurities, turned in search of better paying investments, and 

ulators eagerly rushed in to secure profit by buying before 
Investors had made up their minds, in the hope ot selling 
in to them at higher prices. At first speculation directed 
elf towards foreign Government bonds, and more particularly 
wards Russian bonds. Russian credit was very low at the 
time, and the great capitalists of Berlin conceived a plan for 
one control of Russian finance, and ultimately converting the 

» thereby hoping, not only to make large profits, but to 
‘quire political influence. The plan appeared very wild at the 
“me, and most people predicted a crash ; but failure was averted 

French competition. The leading bankers of Paris took up 

design originally conceived in Berlin, and they have already 


succeeded in converting a large part of the Russian Debt. In so 
doing they raised the price of Russian bonds considerably, and 
the German capitalists, who had bought at much lower quota- 
tions, were able to sell a considerable proportion of their holdings 
on very profitable terms. Encouraged by this result, they have 
extended their operations to Austrian, Hungarian, Italian, Egyp- 
tian, Turkish, and South American bonds, and they have been 
eagerly followed by a crowd of speculators. The courage of 
speculators has grown with each success, and during the past 
year or two they have run up to an unprecedented height the 
prices of domestic industrial concerns. The coal and iron trades 
are very prosperous. The protective tariff ensures to them the 
monopoly of the home market, and the demand for iron and steel 
is very large for military purposes, for railway construction and 
equipment, and for canals, Of late, indeed, the demand has exceeded 
the supply, and the imports of iron and steel from this country, 
Belgium, France, and Spain have become very large. Prices im 
consequence have risen above all precedent, and with the rise 
in the prices of iron and coal there has come an extraordinary 
rise in mining shares. A Frankfort journal published a 
week or two ago a list of nineteen industrial Companies, 
with the prices of the shares, at the beginning of January 
and the beginning of October. In three cases the rise has 
been from 100 to 136 per cent., in five cases it has teen 
from 50 to 66 per cent., and in the remaining eleven cases from 
18 to 50 percent. And this is but a sample of what is going on 
in all directions. Naturally a speculation such as this has created 
grave apprehension. And careful observers are warning the 
public that a crisis cannot be long deferred. It is not merely that 
the prices of old securities have been run up in this wild way. 
There has also during the past few years been an extraordinary 
number of new loans and Companies brought out. In the year 
1888 the total issues of all kinds in Germany amounted in round 
figures to about 95 millions sterling. And in the first half of the 
current year the amount was 49 millions sterling. Of course, 
many of those issues have not been subscribed for by the publie ; 
but yet the fact that nearly 150 millions sterling have been asked 
for from the German public in the course of eighteen months 
illustrates how great has been the absorption of capital of late. 
Rapid as has been the economic progress of the country, it is 
scarcely credible that its savings are large enough to supply the 
new demand, to run up old prices at such an unheard-of rate, and 
to purchase at the same time so considerable a proportion of 
foreign bonds. It is not surprising, then, that the liquidation on 
the Berlin Bourse at the end of last month was en exceedingly 
difficult one, and that Bourse borrowers were charged from 6 to 
15, and in some cases even 20 per cent., for the accommodation 
attorded them. And our readers, therefore, will be prepared to 
hear that there is much anxiety as to the approaching liquidation 
at the end of this month. 

The speculation has lasted much longer than most people 
expected. It has been favoured, of course, by the preservation of 
peace, and by the improvement in trade all over the world. Yet 
it could not have been maintained but for the peculiar constitu- 
tion of banks on the Continent, and particularly in Germany. In 
this country business is highly specialized. Our banks, for 
example, are institutions which receive deposits from the public, 
and employ them in discounting good bills and lending upon 
readily realizable securities. Except for their regular customers, 
the banks, as a rule, do not themselves take even good bills 
directly from those who draw them, That is done by the discount 
houses and the billbrokers. And from these the banks purchase 
the bills. Thus the banks have not only additional security but, 
what is much more important, the advantage of the special know- 
ledge and special experience of men whose whole lives are 
engaged in this particular branch of trade. As a rule, again, our 
banks do not issue loans and Companies. That is the business of 
great private firms, with partners of vast wealth and long experi- 
ence. Lastly, our banks do not buy and sell upon the Stock 
Exchange. Of course they will undertake to invest for their 
customers, but they do not themselves buy and sell. They 
employ brokers for that. In Germany, on the contrary, lending 
and discounting constitute only a small part of a bank’s business. 
Almost universally the banks are loan and Company mongers. 
Sometimes they bring out new issues alone, but generally they 
form syndicates for the purpose. ‘They also combine a large 
Stock-Exchange business. Nearly every bank of any standing 
has one or more agents in the local bourse. It will be seen 
that banking in Germany is as yet in a rudimentary state. 
But the point to which we would direct the attention of our 
readers is, that the banks there are much more interested in 
Stock-Exchange quotations than are our banks. Our banks are, 
of course, interested in doing a large business; but if they are 
properly managed their chief care is that the business shall be 
safe. A German bank which itself undertakes to bring out an 
issue, or is largely interested as a member of a syndicate, is 
tempted to look rather to the success of the operation than to the 
safety of any particular loan it may make to a customer. The 
temptation is evidently strong to tout for business, to induce 
customers to buy shares or bonds, and, in order to do so, to 
make loans often far in excess of their means of repayment. As 
long as everything goes smooth the system is more effective for 
Stock-Exchange purposes than ours, Our banks often nip specu- 
lation in the bud by calling in loans when they think speculators 
are going too rapidly. But the German bank which has risked 
a large part of its capital in some grand operation is hardly in a 
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ition to refuse accommodation to its customers. On the other 
d, the crash is sure to be all the greater if a crisis comes. It 
is not merely individual speculators scattered all over the country 
who are in danger of ruin, but the banks themselves. Up to the 
present, however, audacity, skill, and combination have availed 
to avert the danger, have kept up the confidence of the general 
public, and have carried prices continually higher and higher. 
The most immediate source of danger is the dearness and 
scarcity of money in Berlin. The home trade of Germany is 
_— prosperous, prices, as stated above, are exceptionally high, 
and wages have been raised in all directions by strikes and 
threatened strikes. Therefore, there is this year an unusual ex- 
ion of the internal coin circulation. On the other hand, the 
oreign trade of Germany is less favourable than in recent. years. 
There are very large imports, especially of coal and iron, while 
owing to the high prices exports have fallen off. Conse- 
——_: the balance of trade is just now against Germany, and, 
erefore, the stock of gold held by the Imperial Bank is 
decreasing. To protect that stock the Imperial Bank has raised 
its rates of interest and discount every time the Bank of England 
has made an advance, and yet the outflow has not been stopped. 
It is said that the liquidation on the Berlin Bourse at the end of 
last month would have been even more difficult than it was but 
for the pecuniary assistance rendered by certain French banks. 
The rates of interest and discount were much higher in Berlin 
than in Paris, and it was profitable, therefore, for French bankers 
to employ their surplus money in Berlin. Besides, no doubt, 
the French banks in question were anxious to prevent such a 
disturbance of the Berlin money market as might have caused a 
fall upon the Bourse. It is feared that the coming liquidation 
in Berlin will be even more difficult than the last. There are 
strong doubts entertained whether the Imperial Bank will be 
inclined to lend largely. The note circulation of the Bank 
is already considerably in excess of the amount which it 
can issue without paying a royalty to the Government. Its 
loans and discounts are exceptionally large, and the drain 
upon its stock of gold is causing some apprehension. There- 
fore it is feared that the Bank may not be willing to afford 
such accommodation to the market as will tide the Bourse over 
its difficulties. The other banks, no doubt, will do what they 
can; but it is not generally believed that their power is equal to 
their will. Of course the Seehandlung-Societiit, which is a 
Government institution, may be in a position to afford much 
accommodation, and it is possible, too, that French banks may 
once more give the assistance which they afforded at the end of 
last month. The great banks of Paris are interested in all sorts 
of financial operations which require for their success an easy 
money market and rising stock markets. At the same time, the 
Paris money market is very well supplied, and therefore is in a 
position to give assistance to Berlin. A fall in Berlin must in- 
evitably cause a fall in Paris, and therefore it is probable that the 
assistance will be rendered if the amount required is not very 
large. Foreign bankers cannot to any very large extent take the 
lace of local bankers. They may supplement the efforts of the 
ter, but they cannot act as a substitute for them. It depends, 
therefore, upon the ability of the German banks themselves to 
continue the accommodation to their customers, which they have 
hitherto been giving, whether the coming liquidation will pass 
over smoothly or not. It seems clear, however, that the wild 
speculation which has lasted so long has been carried nearly as 
far as it can be taken. The prices of coal and iron are higher 
now than they have been since the extraordinary inflation of 
1873-4, and the prices of mining shares have been similarly run 
up. Every reader will remember that the inflation of 1873 ended 
in a crash that was followed by a long period of depression, and 
it will be strange indeed if the present speculation has not a 
like ending. 


THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 
I. 


gps reputation which the great Yorkshire musical gathering 
at Leeds has acquired since its revival in 1874-—a reputation 
which culminated in the Festival of 1886, at which three such 
remarkable works as Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend, Dr. 
Mackenzie’s Story of Sayid, and Professor Stanford’s Ballad of 
the Revenge were first produced—caused the performances which 
took place at Leeds last week to be looked forward to with more 
than usual interest. The policy of the Committee in commission- 
ing works by native composers had been so successful in 1886, 
that in 1889 it was resolved to confine the novelties to be pro- 
duced entirely to works by British musicians, the only foreign 
composer invited to contribute—Herr Brahms-—having declined 
to accede to the Committee’s request for a new work. The 
Festival was, therefore, essentially English in character, and 
afforded a very good opportunity of estimating the position taken 
up by English composers, and of judging both their strong and 
their weak points. As in 1886, Dr. Mackenzie and Professor 
Stanford were represented by new and important works, Dr. 
Hubert Parry, whose Judith (produced at Birmingham last year) 
placed him in the first rank of native composers, contributed a 
setting of Pope’s “Ode to St. Cecilia,” and other novelties were 
given by Mr. Corder and Dr. Creser, a local musician; while Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, in addition to superintending the whole Festival, 


was represented by the music written for the recent perfo: 
of Macbeth at the. Lyceum. The Committee are to = pone 
lated for their courage in relying upon native talent for the main 
attraction of the Festival, and for not, as is too often done op 
these occasions, depending upon performances of familiar standarq 
works in order to swell the receipts. It is all the more gratify; 
to learn that, from a pecuniary point of view, the Festival has 
been a success; if the artistic result has not been alt 

so satisfactory, the reason must be sought in another dires. 
tion. 

Of the performance of Berlioz’s Faust, with which the Festiyg] 
began on the morning of the 8th inst., there is no occasion to 
speak in detail, as the work is now thoroughly familiar to 
amateurs, and all the soloists who took part in it have been often 
heard in London. The performance, moreover, was not, as far ag 
the chorus went, up to the standard which previous Festivals had 
entitled the audience to expect. The weakness of tone of the 
sopranos and tenors, the uncertainty of intonation and genera] 
lack of attack were attributed to over-fatigue, the two previous 
days having been devoted to long and exhausting rehearsals, 
Unfortunately, matters did not mend in this respect throughout 
the week. It is understood that the chorus had been almost 
entirely drawn this year from Leeds itself, and that Hudders. 
field and Bradford, which on former occasions had contributed 
large contingents, were practically unrepresented. If this was 
the case, it may explain many of the deficiencies which were go 
noticeable. Such a policy of local favouritism should be abandoned 
immediately if the Leeds chorus is to maintain the reputation it 
won in past years. It is pleasanter to turn from the deficiencies 
of the chorus to the excellence of the orchestra, which—with 
the exception of the occasional weakness of the horns—throughout 
the ouk won golden opinions, and reflected great credit upon 
the conductor. 

The second concert, on the Wednesday evening, witnessed the 
production of the first of the Festival novelties, Mr. Corder’s 
cantata, The Sword of Argantyr. Mr. Corder is a musician of 
whom great things have been expected since the days when 
he won the Mendelssohn scholarship. His compositions have 
always possessed a certain amount of originality, and their un 
compromising character, especially in his younger days, led 
musicians to hope that, when he had sown his musical wild 
oats, he might produce something which would be an honour 
to himself and country. His opera of Nordisa, which was 
performed under Mr. Carl Rosa’s auspices two years ago, some- 
what astonished his admirers by its apparently wilfully com- 
monplace character. This was set down in some quarters to 
cynicism, and it was hoped that The Sword of Argantyr would 
retrieve the reputation of the composer. Whether it has done this 
or not may be a matter of opinion; but the verdict pronounced 
at Leeds was certainly not altogether favourable. The work is 
in many respects a return to the composer's earlier manner; 
but at the same time it contains many of the very common- 
place features which distinguished Nordisa. No one will deny 
that The Sword of Argantyr is the work of a man of considerable 
talent ; the orchestral writing shows this throughout; but, on the 
other hand, hardly a of the score does net contain combina- 
tions and passages which can only be characterized as wilfully 
ugly. ‘The solo parts are for the most part absolutely ungrateful; 
where they are not this, they are—to use the mildest terms—trivial 
and commonplace. In a man of less talent than Mr. Corder much 
which is objectionable in The Sword of Argantyr might be let 

; but his talent, if wayward, is so undoubted that it would 
Sau mistaken kindness not to point out how fatal to his repu- 
tation such vagaries are. Even if space would allow, it would 
serve no purpose to examine the work in detail. The libretto— 
which is apparently the work of the composer—is laid out with 
great skill, and (if the absurd affectations of archaism in the 
argument be excepted) is written with much literary ability and 
considerable poetic feeling. It deals with a Scandinavian legend, 
in places strongly recalling passages of the Nibelung myth 4s 
treated by Wagner in his Trilogy. Possibly it was this resem- 
blance which prompted Mr. Corder to reproduce many of the 
least agreeable features of the Bayreuth master’s style. The 
performance, considering the very great difficulties of the work, 
was entitled to much praise. The chorus sang much better 
than in the morning, and the orchestra, as usual, was excellent. 
The very exacting and ungrateful soprano music was sung by 
Mme. Valleria, who struggled bravely against the too-ev! 
effects of severe indisposition. The tenor music was sung by 
Mr. Piercy, while Mr. Barrington Foote sang that allotted to 
the baritone. The excellent performance of the small but 
cult part of the Spirit of Argantyr, by Mr. Arthur Ferguson,* 
young bass with a good voice and method, deserves § 
mention. The second part of the concert consisted of Act 
of Wagner's Tannhduser, with Mr. Edward Lloyd as the her, 
Mr. Barrington Foote as Wolfram, Mme. Valleria as Elizabeth, 
and Friulein Fillunger as Venus. In spite of the inevitable loss 
incurred by performing an operatic work without scenery, 
tume, or action, the selection proved very interesting 
welcome relief to the first part of the concert. It is almost needless 
to say that the chief honours were gained by Mr. Lloyd, whose 
Tannhiuser was altogether masterly. safe 

The. programme of Thursday morning’s concert, though it 
fered from excessive length, was admirably selected, consisting a 
it did of three masterpieces in such different styles as J . 8. Bachs 
Actus T'ragicus, Schubert's Mass in E flat, and Handel’s Acis 
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. In Bach’s Cantata there was almost no fault to be 

foand with the performance ; the work was sung and played by 
ists, chorus, and orchestra in a thoroughly admirable manner. 
solos, though not very important, were done full justice 
toby Miss Hilda Wilson and Messrs. Iver McKay and Brereton. 
gchubert’s Mass was probably a quasi-novelty to most of the 
gudience. In London it was performed some years ago by the 
Harmonic Society, and every successive hearing reveals 

init fresh beauties. Performed in a concert-room, it doubtless 
joses much of the effect which it would produce in a church, and 
the fact that it is written throughout in flat keys gives rise toa 
grtain amount of tonal monotony. But, apart from this small 
defect, the work is so full of charm and beauty that it deserves 
to be heard again and again. The solos were sung by Miss 
MacIntyre, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Piercy, Iver MeKay, 
wd Brereton. The soprano and the two tenors especially dis- 
tinguished themselves in the lovely “ Et incarnatus.” Schubert's 
orchestration is never his strong point, and on this occasion some 
ight changes were made in the score, such as the occasional 
introduction of the organ and the suppression of the trombones 
incertain passages. Though this is a proceeding which is bad as 
‘ ent, the result must be, on the whole, pronounced satis- 
futory. The accompaniments throughout were played without 
sfault; it isa pity the same cannot be said of the choral sing- 
ing. Though the work is by no means difficult, the intonation of 
the chow"is was at times distressingly bad, and one or two serious 
blunders were made which were, unfortunately, only too apparent. 
It would also have been an advantage if the chorus had received 
some instruction in the accepted manner of singing Latin. The 
contrast between the pure pronunciation of the soloists and the 
toad West-Riding dialect of the chorus was occasionally 
jndicrous in the extreme. The morning’s concert ended with Acis 
md Galatea, in which, as was to be expected, the choralists showed 
themselves fully at home. In spite of the work coming at the end 
of a long programme, the singing was better than had previously 
been heard at the Festival, the basses, in particular, distinguish- 
ing themselves by their magnificent tone. Miss MacIntyre 
sang charmingly the music allotted to Galatea ; and Mr. Brereton, 
if somewhat inclined to force his voice beyond its resources, was 
excellent as Polyphemus. Mr. Piercy was Acis and Mr. McKay 
Damon. The performance—especially so far as concerned the 
soloists—would have been better for more rehearsal; but, con- 
sidering the amount of work to be got through in a short time, it 
is perhaps not to be wondered at if such a familiar classic as 
Handel’s “Serenata” should be less rehearsed than newer and 
stranger works. The evening of Thursday was principally de- 
voted to the production of two more of the novelties specially 
written for the Festival—namely, Dr. Creser’s cantata, The 
Sacrifice of Freia, and Dr. Mackenzie’s so-called Ptbroch for 
violin solo and orchestra. The former is a setting of a fragment 
of a larger work left unfinished by the late Dr. Franz Hueffer. 
Its plot—if plot it can be said to possess—is almost identical 
with that of Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, and treats of a 
serifice to the Scandinavian Goddess of Spring, who is invoked 
to t her votaries from a Christian invasion. The work 
as the worshippers rush to attack their foes, who are 
heard singing the old hymn, “ Pange lingua,” in the distance. 
The subject cannot be said to be very interesting; but the 
work is short, and Dr. Creser has not expanded it unduly. 
In this he shows some experience and a sense of dramatic 
tect with which the libretto can hardly have inspired him. 
His scoring is clever, and throughout the work there are many 
passages which show that the composer has considerable ability. 
ong he is evidently in a stage of transition. Ile has 
ed his Wagner, and is clearly much impressed by the 
system of leading motives which that master carried to such 
mextreme. Dr. Creser’s adoption of the device is sometimes 
distinctly able ; but he will, nevertheless, do well in his next 
Work to abandon it, and to trust more to his own inspiration. 
The result will certainly be more spontaneous, and therefore 
More pleasing. With Dr. Mackenzie's Pibroch the only fault 
to be found is its name. Why a composition for violin and 
aehestra should be called by a name which is exclusively 
ed to bagpipe music, it is difficult to understand, espe- 

ly as true pibrochs generally consist of three or four 
Variations on either a dirge or a march, winding up with a quick 
Movement, while Dr. Mackenzie’s work, on the other hand, is 
made up of three distinct movements, styled respectively 
: y, Caprice, and Dance. The second of these consists of an 
troduction and nine variations on the old Scotch tune, “Three 
Fellows,” while the first subject of the Dance is taken from 
treasure-house of Scotch song, the Skene MS. The whole 
wrk created a most favourable impression on its first perform- 
&e. Dr. Mackenzie is never so happy as when writing for the 
whestra, ~ juaao 4 when his subject is a Scotch one. His 
Firoch will rank with the best work he has produced ; 
metely considered as a show-piece for the solo instrument it has 
ties which will secure it a wide popularity, but its merits are 
higher than this. For beauty of themes, ingenuity of treat- 
ment, and masterly orchestration, there is no work of its class 
The has been produced for some time to which it is inferior. 
solo-part was admirably played by Seiior Sarasate, who 
thared with the composer the hearty and well-deserved applause 
With which the new work was greeted. The remainder of the 
does not call for much remark, though mention must 


made of Miss MacIntyre’s admirable singing of the pathetic 


scena “ L’altra notte,” from Boito’s Mefistofele. Throughout the 
whole Festival the young Scotch soprano increased in favour 
with the audience, and her really admirable singing of Boito’s air 
created quite a sensation. The programme also included a very 

ful Pastoral Chorus, “The Rosy Dawn,” the composition of 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd; Spohr’s Symphony, “The Power of Sound”; 
the Trial Songs from Wagner's Meistersinger ; two numbers from 
a —owe Violin and Orchestra, by Raff ; and Gounod’s overture 
to Mireille, 


NOTES FROM THE ZOO.—LEPIDOSIRENS. 


HE Manatee is dead, and its tank in the Reptile House is 
now occupied by Lepidosirens, or African mud-fish (Lepido- 
siren annectens). Thus one very old-world form has given way 
to another immeasurably older; for these fish are representatives 
of the Dipnoi—a type reaching back to the time when the 
Devonian rocks were in course of formation. The Dipnoi, once 
extremely plentiful and widely distributed, are now represented 
by four species only—Lepidosiren parado.wva, a very rare American 
species, an inhabitant of the river Amazon and its tributaries, of 
which little is known ; two species of Ceratodus or Barramunda, 
plentiful in the Burnett, Dawson, and Mary rivers in Queensland ; 
and Lepidosiren annectens, the African species, specimens of which 
are now living in the Zoo. The last-named is by far the commonest 
and most willy distributed, being found throughout the whole 
of tropical Africa, in the Upper Nile, in the Central Lake region— 
in some parts of which, Baker tells us, it is eaten by the natives 
both fresh and dried—on the Zambesi, and in all the rivers of the 
West Coast. Little was known of these animals until the year 
1837, in which year this species was described by Pr: fessor Owen 
under the name Protopterus ; while in the same year Dr. Natterer 
published an account of the allied American species under the 
name Lepidosiren paradoxa ; after which Professor Owen, consider- 
ing that both species must be referred to the same genus, adopted 
Dr. Natterer’s generic name, and called the African species 
Lepidosiren annectens, the name still in general use and adopted 
by the Zoological Society. Authorities, however, are not agreed, 
as Dr. Giinther, as we find by reference to the collection of fishes 
in the British Museum, is of opinion that the African form 
should more correctly be described as Protopterus annectens, and 
that it is generically distinct from the American Lepidosiren. 

From the point of view of ordinary visitors to the Zoo the change 
from the manatee, or “ mermaid,” as many of them preferred to 
call it, to the Lepidosiren, is eminently uninteresting, and many 
are the expressions of disappointment called forth by the sight of 
what is ——— considered to be some species of eel in the 
place of the expected “ mermaid.” Yet though so generally 
treated with contempt, and passed by with a mere glance, 
Lepidosiren is a creature of more than ordinary interest. In 
appearance it certainly bears some faint resemblanee to an eel, 
or better still, to an eel-pout, in that its body is somewhat eel- 
shaped, but here the resemblance ends, One difference between 
the Lepidosiren and the eel must strike the least observant— 
namely, that the former has four limbs, occupying the places of 
the pectoral and ventral fins in other fishes, which, to quote Pro- 
fessor Owen, “are round, filiform, gradually attenuated to an 
undivided point, resembling tentacles or feelers rather than fins 
or legs,” and are the simplest form of limb known. a 
they have no other very noticeable outward peculiarities, 
Lepidosirens are very remarkable creatures, approximating to 
the amphibia, and possessing in reality far more peculiarities than 
it is possible even to mention in an article of this description. A 
few, however, of the most important must be given. The 
respiratory organs consist not only of gills, but also of lungs, or 
aden lung-like sacs ; the skeleton is very peculiar, being partly 
cartilaginous and partly bony, the bony part being green, as in 
the common gar-fish ; the dentition is also very peculiar, the 
jaws being armed with two slender conical and slightly recurved 
teeth and with strong dental plates on both the upper and lower 
sides of the mouth; and, lastly, the nostrils, of which there are 
two pairs, are placed within the opening of the mouth, and these 
nostrils by their structure determine the class to which the 
Lepidosiren belongs ; for, as Professor Owen says, “in the organ 
of smell we have at last a character which is absolute in re- 
ference to the distinction of fishes from reptiles. In every fish it 
is a short sac communicating only with the external surface; in 
every reptile it is a canal with both an external and an internal 
opening. According to this test, the Lepidosiren is a fish; by 
its nose it is known not to be a reptile; in other words, it may be 
said that the Lepidosiren is proved to be a fish not by its gills, 
not by its air bladders, not by its spinal intestine, not by its 
unossified skeleton, not by its generative apparatus, nor its 
extremities, nor its skin, nor its eyes, nor its ears, but simply by 
its nose ; so that at the close of our analysis we arrive at this 
very unexpected result, that a reptile is not characterized by 
its lungs nor a fish by its gills, but that the only unexception- 
able distinction is afforded by the organ of smell.” 

Though Lepidosirens are without doubt fishes, they spend a 
considerable part of their existence out of the water, as they 
inhabit shallow waters which periodically dry up. During the 
dry season they enclose themselves in balls of clay, which are 
lined with mucus, and have small holes at either end to admit 
the air. In these they remain torpid until the rains refill their 
pools, when they emerge and resume their existence in the 
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water. The balls of hardened clay enclosing the fishes in a | Bill before Congress proposing to reduce the note circulation to 199 = 
torpid condition are sometimes brought to this country, and | millions of dollars, and to create a gold reserve fund of 80 milli de 
specimens of them may be seen in the British Museum. These | of dollars. Where the fund is to come from is not stated. The to 
fishes are said never to leave the water voluntarily ; but from | new loan, of course, will provide part of it, but it is not easy to pos 
time to time they rise to the surface to fill their lungs with a | see how the rest is to be obtained. And without a real reserys ot! 
fresh supply of air, a habit which cannot escape the notice of | the Bill will effect little. Apparently the Argentine public do tw 
any one watching those in the Reptile House. The Australian | not put much trust in the Government proposals; for, although of 
Ceratodus, on the contrary, is believed to go out among the | the premium on gold at first fell to 100 per cent., it rose in a da the 
reeds and rushes on the Hats which are left uncovered by the | or twoto 104 per cent. And, indeed, it is obvious that, if there ig sou 
tide. Lepidosirens attain a length of from three to six feet ; | a rapid and violent contraction of the circulation, a crisis in the " 
they are carnivorous, feeding on frogs, fishes, and other aquatic | money market must be caused, prices must fall alarmingly, and fee 
animals. The specimens in the Zoo, however, are small, aver- | there must almost inevitably be widespread ruin. ot 
aging about a foot in length, and are fed on small fishes. The speculation in the iron market has been carried forward 
very actively all through the week. Comparing Glasgow prices i 
on Thursday of last week and of this week, there is a rise of about pri 
two shillings per ton. The lowest price touched at the beginni of ¢ 
MONEY MATTERS. of the year was 4os. 10d., and the highest price this week has of 
been 558. 10d. This is a rise of 15s., or over 36 percent. As a aut 
: money market has continued easy throughout the week. | natural consequence there bas also been a considerable advance the 
Most of the gold hitherto received has been taken away | in mining shares. On the Manchester Stock Exchange, particu- trot 
again, so that the Bank of England’s stock has not been mate- | larly, there has been a very active speculation this week, and the sup 
rially increased ; but another million is coming from St. Peters- | advance compared with twelve months ago is very great. mu: 
burg, and the prospect of its receipt is keeping down the rates of | The price of silver has touched this week the highest ae of the hav 
interest and discount. There are reports, indeed, that most of it | year, the highest, indeed, since November of last year. The Govern- not 
will be sent away to South America, and there are fears that a | mentisen in calling in half-sovereigns coined previous to the ches 
demand for Germany may arise. But brokers and bankers comfort | present reign, and in their place it is paying out silver. It is said Lib 
themselves with the reflection that the great financial houses have | that it is paying the workpeop'e in the Admiralty dockyards and Eng 
undertaken to keep the market easy, and that they will do so. in the workshops generally to the full limit of 2/., for which silver the 
The fortnightly settlement upon the Stock Exchange at the | is legal tender. fo do this the coinage has been considerably in- cout 
beginning of the week was one of the heaviest for a considerable | creased. There has also been a good demand for some of the and 
time past. It covered a period of nineteen days, the usual period | colonies and for Japan. In consequence, the price of silver has give 
being fourteen or fifteen. And during the account there was a | been during the summer higher than the Indian banks have been it W 
large speculation in Ilome Railway stocks, in South African | willing to pay, and the result is that for oe of remittance twel 
diamond, gold, and land shares, and in miscellaneous securities. | the Indian banks have been buying India Council bills and colle 
Although the settlement officially ended on Wednesday night, it | telegraphic transfers much more largely than is usual at this time an i 
actually was not concluded on the following evening, and even | of the year. Generally there is a great falling off in the demand tion: 
yesterday many offices did not know how they really stood. The | for Council remittances during the summer. But since the 1st of the | 
supply of money was plentiful, and Stock Exchange borrowers | April—that is, the beginning of the financial year—the India to fa 
were not charged unreasonable rates, But within the Stock Ex- | Council has sold bills and transfers realizing about two millions “iro 
change itself the rates charged to speculators for continuing their | sterling more than during the first twenty-eight weeks of the iron’ 
accounts in some departments were extraordinarily heavy. In the | last financial year, and the price obtained has, nevertheless, been But 
South African department, for instance, rates of continuation ranged | about the average of the corresponding period of last year. Last facu 
from 20 to 40 per cent., and in some instances even higher. The | year, although the sales were so much smaller than they have and 
time and labour involved in completing the settlement and the n this year, the price tended downwards from the very begin- wou 
stiff rates checked business. There was also some disappointment | ning to the very end. This year the increased sales have not be a 
felt with several of the railway traflic returns. But apparently | depressed the price. From all this it would appear that the tian 
the speculation in South African land shares, as well as in gold | supply of silver at present prices is very much smaller than is Way 
and diamond shares, disconcerted for the moment, is likely to | generally supposed. Apparently the number of silver mines that Way 
recover and to continue merrily for some time yet, and in Paris | can produce at the present price is not very great, and any mate- cient 
reparations are being made for a general rise in prices. The | rial increase in the consumption will, therefore, necessitate such if it 
k of France is very strong, money is cheap and plentiful, the | an advances in prices as would enable other mines to resume Th 
Exhibition has proved profitable to Paris at all events, if not | working. less 1 
to all France, and generally there is a good deal of money to in- Morl 
vest. Besides, the great French banks have entered into arrange- 7 eleve 
wate for bringing out new loans and new Companies for very THE EXQUISITE REASON. ne 
arge amounts, and they are intent upon preparing the market. ‘“ ' i 
ifficulties. Berlin will naturally co-operate; and, although the 
most dangerous speculation in Berlin isin domestic eisineabente, (A bewildered Gladstonian speaketh.) 7) 
yet, ifthe Berlin speculators are able to sell the international “ HL! good Sir William, tell to me 
securities they hold at high prices, they will clearly be in a better —My wits are quite checkmated— berea 
—_ to get through the coming Ziguédation on the Bourse. In Why when your foes ‘ have sense to see’ benef 
ew York the rates of interest and discount have continued un- You call them ‘ addle-pated ’?” men | 
usually high for this time of the year. According to past experi- a a ine 
ence, money ought to be flowing back freely from the interior. (The good Sir William answereth wrathfully-) of the 
But the supply seems to be exceedingly scanty in New York, and “ Degenerate Gladstonian ! cheap 
rates are very high. Still, the New York Stock Exchange has You talk but fiddle-faddle ;— pe 8 
been very firm, and as soon as ease returns to the money market Can there be sense in any man Rory 
the general expectation is that the rise in prices will be carried Except his brains be addle ? th . 
much further. a d 
The condition of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway “Is Home Rule sense, sir? Speak, I beg”-— ld . 
Company is, no doubt, a great obstacle in the way of an advance. “Ww hy. , yes, Sir William, truly”— ecer, 
The Board of the Company a few years ago adopted a grand “ And in all the world was e’er an egg — 
policy of extension, which was to do wonders, but, in fact, has Addled more through-and-throughly ? ” ie : 
ended in practically making the Company bankrupt. The shares intel] 
a little while ago stood at 140; they are now under 30, and the © , 
Directors have to propose a reorganization of the debt, or, in horrit 
lain language, a compromise with the creditors of the Company. y G texts 
e proposals put forward, however, are not very acceptable. REVIEWS. whict 
The rate of interest on the existing loans is generally 5 or 6 per Sg A in 
cont, and for the higher rate it is proposed to substitute a THE CARISBROOKE LIBRARY.* of 
neral Mortgage Bond bearing 4 per cent. interest. This would ? . 
be Guniasiiie camahs were it > that the bondholders are asked HE third, fourth, and fifth numbers of the “ yore 
to surrender all bonds bearing higher interest for a smaller Library” all present, in handsome, convenient, kn “ nd 
amount of the 4 per cent. bonds, and as a compensation they are form, work which deserves to be a great deal —, mgt! 
offered a certain proportion of 5 per cent. Income Bonds. The | tee Teaders of cheap books in England than it is. > M 2 rley’s 
interest on these latter, however, is payable only if and when it | 20W had occasion to comment on certain defects of Mr. Mo po 
is earned. The sum and substance of the scheme come | @ditorship, which do not become less evident as he bore a of his 
to this ; the shareholders have ruined their Company by an over- | Professorship into the ered freedom and less ye oR - deed pad 
ambitious policy, and they now ask the bondholders to take | Present state. These defects are by no means trivial; a ‘a 
upon themselves all the sacrifices. It does not seem probable | h@ve never known any person who loved age 4 t “liberal 
that the bondholders will consent; and if they do not the | et seemed to possess so few of the qualities of t y nerous 
Comey may have to make default in its interest, and a receiver education” as Mr. Morley does. Except industry and a gener™”™ 
may have to be appointed. The Earlier 
According to a private telegram received in London at the Rasy Prose Writings 


beginning of the week, the Argentine Finance Minister has laid a 


of John Milton. London: Routledge. 
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determination to make others share his love, we can find but little 
to praise in him. He does not write well; his faculty of arrange- 
ment is defective; his judgment in all questions, literary and 
other, is anything but strong. And yet, by sheer dint of the 
two merits we have mentioned—a great, if not a reasonable, love 
of what is good, and a steadfast will to make others sharers in 
the things he sees—few people have done or are doing 
sounder work than he does. 

The Defoe volume is a particularly useful one, though the de- 
fects of arrangement, if not of judgment, to which we have 
referred are specially noticeable in its curious fragments of bio- 

py, which are scattered about in different places of the 
i , as if Mr. Morley had not been able to keep pace with his 

inters, and had stuck in a chapter of “life” here and a batch 
of “works” there to keep them going. Defoe is to the possessor 
of a library for use, not show, one of the most heartbreaking of 
authors. There is no collection of his work which is complete ; 
the various collectors of it have, with a fiendish ingenuity, taken 
trouble not to supplement each other, and they have omitted, 
supplied, and duplicated in such a way that the unhappy reader 
must possess many things three or four times over in order to 
have as much as is to be had. And the present volume, though 
not entirely a complement, is a very useful addition to the 
cheapest and most accessible of all the reprints, that in Bohn’s 
Library. It contains The Essay on Projects, The True-Born 
Englishman, The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, The Hymn to 
the Pillory, the very interesting and curious Consolidator, and, of 
course, Mrs. Veal. All these are extremely well worth reading, 
and if Mr. Morley, still not disdaining to keep an eye on “ Bohn,” 
ives another volume (there is room for two) equally well selected, 
it will be at last’ possible by the expenditure of some five-and- 
twenty or thirty shillings to get together a fairly representative 
collection of a very remarkable English writer. At present, with 
an immensely unnecessary expenditure of shelf-room for reduplica- 
tions, it cannot be done under from five to ten pounds, excluding 
the biographical information, which is very fairly summarized as 
to fact in these chapters. Of course Mr. Morley harps on the old 
“irony” of The Shortest Way. To people who do not understand 
irony it is probably in vain to point out that there is none here. 
But Defoe, though he had little irony, had the most astonishing 
faculty of assimilating other people’s moods that ever man had, 
and he wrote The Shortest Way exactly as a highflying Tory 
would have written it. Any one who can understand irony may 
be asked to read Swift’s Argument Against Abolishing Chris- 
tianity, to imagine how Swift would have written The Shortest 
Way, and then by comparison to discern at once why The Shortest 
Way is not ironical. Mr. Morley’s own work on Swift is sufli- 
cient guarantee that he could never himself perform this exercise 
if it were his neckverse at Hairibee. 

The second volume of the batch is of a different, but a not 
less welcome, nature. The “Early Prose Romances” which Mr. 
Morley has selected consist of certain of the Hundred Merry Tales, 
eleven to begin with, and a second batch as a kind of make- 
weight at the end. The History of Reynard the Fox, Robert the 
Dewil, Virgilius, the Histery of Hamlet, that of Friar Bacon, 
Guy of Warwick, and Friar Rush come between—a goodly com- 
pany. We are more particularly glad to see this volume, because 
apestilent growth has sprung up of “Stories from So-and-so,” 
“So-and-so Modernized,” and the like, which threatens to 
bereave the youth of the present and near future of half the 
benefit of this delightful folk-literature. For your modernizing 
men and women are generally a very detestable crew. It is not 
+ bape Wwe came across an apparently well-intentioned book 
of the kind which interlarded and commented its narratives with 
cheap wit of the penny-a-lining ’Arry type in such a manner that 
we really thank Providence for not having put the throat of that 
’Arry within reach of our snickersnee at the moment. Things are 
not always as bad as this. But we really do not know whether 
the desperately archaic modernizer for whom the old English of 
the tales is not old enough, and who goes to Wardour Street for 
older, or the piously mystical modernizer who adapts them to a 
system of moralizing which is half Story without an End and half 
Agathos, or the historical and local-colour moralizer who pins 
his faith to Mr. Freeman or somebody else, or the march-of- 
intellect modernizer (but, thank Heaven, he is getting rare now), 
or any other of the numerous types of the fiend, is the most 
horrible and damnable. Professor Morley, of course, lets his 
texts (which are mostly fifteenth or sixteenth century) alone, for 
which let him have endless thank. His brief introduction of 
‘me twenty or thirty pages may be skipped without great loss 
md read without great irritation, though in his account of 

rd, for instance, he is far too prone to take theories for 
fospel and hypothesis for fact. Indeed, Mr. Morley’s pretty 
ore references to literatures other than English are consider- 
tly lacking in exactitude. He says, for instance, that the most 
famous of Virgilian centos (a matter which, by the way, has 
tothing on earth to do with with his text) is “a nuptial cento in 
Which the pure Virgil [of course he writes the absurd form 
Vergil, which is neither Latin nor a is made to speak 
tmmodestly” ; if he had known the original, he would surel 
have entered the limitation that only part of the poem is at all 
immodest. But no matter for this and other trifling things. The 
text is the thing, and Mr. Morley has given us the text very 
rably, so that all may read and see what much better men 
our fathers that were before us were than ourselves, and what 


better books they read. To compare Reynard or Virgilius 


with the popular novels that Mr. Gladstone reviews is enough to 
make one ery. 

The pricking of our thumbs told us that Mr. Morley’s selections 
from Milton’s prose would be more debatable, and they certainly 
are. Even here, however, things might have been worse. For 
one thing that Mr. Morley has written-——the sentence no less just 
than chivalrous, “there is no reason whatever why we should 
think ill of Mary Powell "—we could forgive him more than there 
is to forgive. His selection of the works might, perhaps, have 
been improved; he gives both the Reformation of Church Discipline 
and the Reason of Church Government, when one would have 
sufficed ; he gives the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (being 
apparently blind to the ludicrous want of sense of the ludicrous 
which it displays), and he gives the Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates, the Treatise of Civil Power, and the Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth. The Areopagitica and the 
Letter to Hartlib come in as a matter of course. But he refuses 
to give any of Milton’s strictly controversial works—that is to 
say, his answers to others, or attacks upon them. Certainly there is 
much in these controversial works which every admirer of Milton 
would wish away ; but there are also in them many of his finest 
and most of his most characteristic passages; and we do not 
know, little as we like the “gross scurrility ” which shocked even 
the late rector of Lincoln, that it is not better than the ntic 
and unpractical doctrinairism of much of the work that Mr. 
Morley gives. Milton, though not a pretty or elegant, was a 
vigorous enough, fighter; he was anything but a good preacher. 
Yet Mr. = must needs emphasize his tendency to preach by 
adopting such headings as “God and Man,” “Man and Wie,” 
“ Man and Child,” “ Man and Man,” as if Milton—than whom we 
should have supposed even those who at times agree with him 
would have admitted that no more unpractical adviser ever 
existed—were a Socrates or a Solomon. In his introduction Mr. 
Morley tells us that “the common idea of Milton’s austerity 
is a vulgar error.” It is very easy to apply this or any other 
term to an opinion with which you do not ; but we 
confess that for ourselves we should have liked a little proof. 
Mr. Morley produces none, except the fact that Voss de- 
scribed Milton to Heinsius as “ mitis comes multisque aliis 
virtutibus preeditus” (as if such phrases in a Latin letter of the 
time meant any more than “obedient humble servant” means 
now), and an affectionate speech of one of his daughters many 
years after her father’s death. To set against this we have the 
overwhelming weight of tradition, the positive testimony of 
Ellwood—certainly not an unfavourable witness—and, what is 
far better, the evidence of Milton’s own works and the ways of 
thought revealed in them. We do not refer to the savage 
scurrility of the controversial writings, for much of this was as 
merely conventional as the mitis comes itself, and, besides, it is 
matter of common knowledge that a man may be a very Draw- 
cansir with the pen in his ae who in private life is as mild 
as a sheep and much more tractable. But every line that 
Milton wrote (even when he was holding out a prospect of 
wine and music) shows the very opposite of the “ good fellow,” 
the precise, formal, anxiously self-regarding, self-esteeming man 
who, with a little less genius, would have run the risk of 
being nothing but a mere ascetic or an acrid prig. Here, 
again, no doubt, the text’s the thing. We cannot help being 
sorry that Mr. Morley did not give some other things, 
notably the charming and fantastic History of England. 
After all, however, the important thing was to give a sufficient 
number of whole examples of Milton’s extraordinarily vigorous 
and, in kind, almost unmatched style. The Areopagitica, good as 
it is, has been run to death, and, besides, is not by any means 
an exhaustive collection of Milton’s literary manners. The 
extracts, longer or shorter, which have been often attempted, 
have the disadvantage which is common to all extracts, but to 
which no writer is so much exposed as Milton—the disadvantage, 
to wit, that they show him either “ prettified” or mutilated, or 
both. No one endures either process much worse than he, though 
the longer we live the more out of conceit with extracts in 

eneral do we grow. It is the great merit of this “ Carisbrooke 

ibrary” that its volumes are sufficient, in the case of almost all 
authors, to give either entire single works of considerable length, 
or a collection of entire single works of a varied and representa- 
tive character without mutilation and without onesidedness, And 
therefore, however frequently we may disagree with Mr. Morley’s 
opinions and desiderate in him merits which he does not possess, 
we hope that he will be able to push the series to a real bookcase- 
full of volumes, if not to such a bookcase-full (it was to be ten 
feet square, if we remember rightly) as that which the late Mr. 
Pattison declared would hold all really important literature, 


NOVELS.* 
H*? The Master of Ballantrae appeared anonymously, the 


naming of the author could have caused none of Mr, 


* The Master of Balliantrae. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: 
Cassell & Co. 1889. 

Marooned. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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Darell Blake. By Lady Colin Campbell. London: Trischler & Co, 
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Stevenson’s readers the least pretext for hesitation. No other 
living novelist could have written this remarkable and in some 
ways masterly romance. The style alone were conclusive evi- 
dence. The distinction, for this very reason, is notable. The 
Master of Ballantrae is essentially a story of incident and 
adventure, and these are of the most romantic, yet also of the 
most plausible, complexion. Stories of adventure are not com- 
monly distinguished, in the present day, by any sort of style 
whatever ; style and artistic method are, in fact, the last literary 
qualities one thinks of associating with them, With Mr. Steven- 
son style is the first consideration. In one of his ingenuous 
essays he informs a curious public how, in the tenderest years of 
his literary apprenticeship, he was deliberate and assiduous in 
seeking after style. The evolutionary process is perhaps not 
readily made out—there are passages in The Master of Ballantrae 
that vividly recall Mr. Stevenson's earliest essays in literature— 

et there can be, with regard to the attainment, but one opinion. 
t may not be so divinely unobtrusive as some have judged that 
a writer’s style should be, and is, in fact, a little self-conscious at 
times, arresting one at intervals when the charm is in full work- 
ing with a curious effect of personal intervention, But neither in 
Treasure Island nor in Kidnapped do we feel the charm of style 
more potent and subtle and well sustained than in the narrative 
of Mr. Ephraim MacKellar and the pleasant interludes of the 
Chevalier Burke, wherein is preserved the strange history of the 
fraternal feud that long troubled and well-nigh wrecked the 
fortunes of the Duries of Durrisdeer and Ballantrae. The 
piquancy of contrast is finely illustrated in the narrative of 
startling and unprecedented events by the “homespun” 
MacKellar, the steward of the family, and by the characters of the 
two brothers—the gallant, daring, and graceful Master of 
Ballantrae, and his homely long-sutfering brother, who for the 
honour of the family endures incredible persecution at the hands 
of the Master. Mr. Stevenson’s skill and insight are strikingly 
exhibited in the conception and development of these characters. 
Nor is the humorous self-revelation of MacKellar’s less complex 
but very interesting nature less masterly in its way than the 
more searching and subtle analysis of the Master’s character. 
On the one hand, we have recitals of stirring adventures on sea 
or land, as moving as any in Treasure Island, in which pirates, 
adventurers, Indians, smugglers, and other picturesque ruffians 
adorn the ever-shifting scene; and with these brave and ever- 
welcome things we have studies of the mind of man and 
the human heart, the motive springs of action, the passions 
of ambition, hate, and revenge, presented with wonderful 

wer, influence, and fascination. The Master of Ballantrae 
is, with all the repellent features of the portraiture, an 
imposing and truly romantic figure. The character may well 
engage the polemical ardour of a people addicted to the free 
discussion of the nature of free will. His hatred of his 
brother and his diabolical plottings against him sometimes 
find a frank and brutal way of speech and action, though more 
often the meditated evil is cunningly disguised by courtly speech 
and a mock-submissive air, Extremely artistic is the skill with 
which Mr. Stevenson enlists the reader’s sympathies with the 
hero at the outset. The Master has but to die to inherit popu- 
larity, and when the false report of his death is spread abroad we 
are made to feel how natural and honourable is the regret ex- 
pressed by all but Mr. Ephraim MacKellar for the loss of a bad 
man. Circumstances are against him at the first, perhaps; but 
his evil-doing and persistency in it are obviously of his own free 
choice. By the toss of a coin with his brother it falls to him to 
represent the family as a Jacobite in the rising of the ’45. He 
becomes a fugitive, attainted by the Government, and consorts 
with all kinds of villanous company. Something of chivalry, 
and not mere recklessness, may have inspired him to stake so 
much on the toss of a coin ; but after the fight at Culloden, when 
he is given up for dead, neither chivalry nor any other virtue, 
save courage, brightens his dark and tortuous career. He reap- 
pears on the scene to find his brother in possession of his place, 
married to the lady he was himself engaged to, and his old 
father, his brother’s wife, and the whole countryside full of 
regretful and romantic adoration of his gallantry. In such cir- 
cumstances does he open his campaign against his brother, 
pursuing him with vindictive and spiteful provocation, blacken- 
ing his character by secret and injurious arts, and by not less 
ingenious sophistries and blandishments establishing himself in 
the goodwill of his father and sister-in-law. And it is after a 
long succession of insults and injuries, culminating in a duel 
with his brother, in which he is worsted and left for dead, after a 
foul attempt at fratricide, that the Master calmly acknowledged to 
the excellent MacKellar that his malignant course was deliberately 
chosen. “‘ Ah! MacKellar,’ said he, ‘do you think I have never a 
regret?’ ‘I do not think you could be so bad a man,’ said I, ‘if 
you had not all the machinery to be a good one.’ ‘ No, not all,’ 
says he, ‘ not all. You are there in error. The malady of not 
wanting, my evangelist.’” There is much in this confession, 
no doubt, though “the malady of not wanting” is, in truth, far 
too simple a key to the intricate machinations of the Master. As 
is the case with his brother, who develops after the duel a hatred 
only less intense, and is reasonably suspected of insanity by the 
devoted MacKellar, the actions of the Master are not always such 
as accord with perfect sanity. There is a touch of extravagance in 
the episode of the Master, fallen from his high estate to be a 
clouter of clothes in a mean shanty in New York, while his wealthy 
brother gloats daily over his position, seeking vainly to provoke 


some furious outburst. In the striking and dramatic climax of 
the story Mr. Stevenson still more decidedly forsakes the patient 
and logical evolutionary process, the method and skill of which 
remind us of Balzac, and carries us off into his own kingdom of 
the grimly fantastic. The final scene, however, is extremely effec. 
tive, and nothing Mr. Stevenson has produced is more finely 
a or more graphically realized than the last narrative of 
the Master's forlorn hope and the quest after buried treasure jn 
the American wilds. 

Mr. Clark Russell has written stories of the sea more interesti 
and more exciting than Marooned, which will strike the landsman 
at least as curiously circumscribed in development and a yarn in- 
ordinately spun out. The story is all about the voyage of a young 
man and a young lady on board an unpleasant sailing vessel with 
a brutal skipper and mutinous crew bound from London to Rio. The 
young man has gallantly undertaken to convoy the young lady to 

er aflianced swain, at his importunate and rather singular request, 
and the confiding youth of Rio lives to reap the almost inevitable 
consequence of his faith in friendship, but survives, in spite of it, 
to his own unmerited consolation. The lady is beautiful as 9 
houri, and her courage is more than enough for the horrors of a 
mutiny and the marooning of herself and the hero on a West 
Indian islet. Companions in adversity, thrown together on 4 
tight little island of their own, there is little for them to do but 
to make love ; and this they do in a timid and fugitive way, as if 
the ghosts of the buccaneers who once haunted their underground 
dwelling might arise and interrupt them, They do not so much 
as fear that the figure of the unhappy lover at Rio might visit 
their dreams. It is all very innocent and natural in the circum- 
stances, which, though intended to be dreadfully trying, appear 
to the susceptible reader to be really very enviable. The account 
of the voyage is, however, of such tedious monotony that we are 
ready to welcome anything or excuse anything, and never have 
we so keenly felt the truth of Dr. Johnson's implied preference of 
a gaol to a long sea voyage. Mr. Russell revels in the sea and in 
things marine, and no one should be disposed to quarrel with 
him on this score; but he does not, in Marooned at least, 
provide sufficient variety of entertainment to stay the stomach of 
landsmen. We are quite sorry when the skipper makes a strange 
disappearance. He is an intelligible and interesting personality, 
The sailors also are capitally painted, and of navigation and the 
mysteries of rigging and the like we have more than enough. 
The mutiny is a good ordinary mutiny ; the marooning is not 
less ordinary, and the adventures on the island are of the most 
unexciting kind, after a spell of Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Rider 
Haggard. And, finally, all our romantic hopes are dashed when 
we learn that the defrauded lover at Rio has, on hearing of the 
loss of the ship, which the mutineers have scuttled, taken to 
himself another lady, and is not ill content with himself when the 
gee perfidy of his old love and older friend is made known 
to him 


Darell Blake is, what it claims to be, “a Study,” a fact of 
peculiar significance when we consider how prevalent is the abuse 
of the term by the professors of a so-called scientific method in 
fiction. It deals with “things as they are,” to quote the God- 
apa pest not in the philosopher's way of a presentment of 
life predetermined by theory, but as they are in “ the world of all 
of us,” and the study has at once the depth and the sparkle of 
vitality, in its lighter as in its darker passages. It has been well 
said that the studies of great artists de often more consciously 
_— individuality and mastery than their finished work. 

hus the sketch has precedence over the projected work in another 
sense than the literal. It is charged with a higher interest to 
students because of the potentiality it suggests. The character of 
Lady Colin Campbell’s hero is intensely interesting. It reveals 
uncommon acuteness and freshness of observation, and that re- 
serve of power which the possession and artistic control of power 
can alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in 
the art, so like intuition it may well be intuition, that impels the 
unfaltering hand to stay at the right moment in the process of 
characterization, to give the required accent of light or nuance of 
shade with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective. 
Darell Blake is vigorously drawn and harmoniously developed. 
There is no disaccord between what he is at the outset and what 
he becomes, though the first state of the man compared with the 
last is as the garden state of innocence contrasted with the seventh 
circle of Dante’s Hell. By nature he is, though ambitious, com- 
pacted of simple and healthy aspirations; fate and circumstance 
re-fashion him and develop the man he becomes. But to us the 
evolutionary process presents no flaw. There is none of that 
common and profitless working in circles, around and around the 
central conception, till the writer's aim is blurred, the effect 
nullified, and nothing is left to the reader but the burden of over- 
labour and the superfluity of iterated effort. When Darell Blake, 
the Radical editor of a reputable provincial paper, finds himself 
appointed to an important Liberal metropolitan daily journal, he 
is like a man from another planet in the society to which his 
promotion gives him the entrée. That society—society repre- 
sented and interpreted by the “Society ” papers—is depicted with 
exceeding cleverness. There are types drawn from life that, 
singularly enough, do, nevertheless, live—the man about town, 
the fldneur, the cynic, the gandin—a very amusing sketch— 
fashionable parson, the lady who would lead, and the lady whose 
ambition is to preside at her own salon. With the confidence 
that is one of the most valuable fruits of his political faith, 
Darell plunges into the new and invigorating life, He is young 
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ardent, cocksure, ingenuous, inexperienced, and supercharged 
with sincerity—the most unfashionable and perilous of mental 
habits. He is, moreover, the happy and contented husband of 
the daughter of the proprietor of the provincial paper he had 
edited, and she is “ prosaic, timid, sluggish,” with an unbounded 
ift of unselfishness, and an ineradicable provincialism of tempera- 
ment. She is and remains an unassimilated item in their new life, 
and hankers after the flesh-pots, literally the heavy dinners, and 
solemn gatherings of Middleborough. But Darell paw sa apace, 
under the guidance and patronage of Lady Alma Vereker, the 
beautiful and baleful star of the heaven of his ambition. This 
woman, not less ambitious than Blake, though cold as ice, hard 
as steel, without ideal or principle, flatters, lionizes, and fools the 
young editor till he loses his head and avows his love. Love, 
and indeed all sentiment, save “ the cause of the people,” had 
lain dormant in him. The crisis is not reached, however, 
before the conspicuous companionship of the two arouses the 
jealousy of the wife and causes a scene of remonstrance and 
irritation which is painted with admirable delicacy and truth. 
The infatuated Darell trembles, nevertheless, when he thinks 
of his hopeless servitude, and the “divided kingdom” of his 
mind is impressingly suggested in more than one powerful 
scene. A mere chance brings his idol to the ground, and when 
he knows that she has been trifling with him and his disillusion 
is complete, the passion of the man is stirred to the depths and 
his revenge is remorseless and of primitive savagery. Through 
some over-heard gossip Lady Alma fears that she, the wife of a 
judge, is compromising her name with “a vulgar Radical 

urnalist,” as her friend Sir Hugh puts it, and she is bent on 

ing rid of him. What are his love and devotion to her social 


security ? She dismisses him in a letter. He pursues her with | 


violence, pours out the pent-up forces of his scorn and fury upon 
her in the presence of her friends, flings a compromising letter of 
hers in their midst, and behaves as if all his Irish blood were in 
his head. It is all unavailing. The wretched man turns in 
thought to his wife, and a telegram arrives informing him of her 

erous illness. He reaches her only to find her dead, and to 

her touching farewell. His health gives way, and there is 
nothing for the ruined and miserable Blake but a sea voyage to 
the colonies. It is the saddest curtain-fall imaginable. We 
would, for “ the pity of it,” have had another ending, and yet we 
would not, while we commend the artistic spirit that has ordained 
otherwise. 

Mr. Baring Gould’s humour has before now shown a tendency 
towards the grotesque. His characters in fiction are often “ cha- 
racters ” in the local or more limited significance of the word, and 
of such we have some excellent specimens in The Pennycome- 
quicks, one of the lighter and more genial of the author's novels, 
and one we can recommend to overworked or extra-bilious 

ns with the virtuous confidence that comes of experience. 

e story does not belong to the genus of Mehalah and John 
Herring. It is not romantic, it does not deal with the wild 
or wonderful, nor is it built up of overlooked fragments of old 
superstition and folklore, which, indeed, make but an allusive 
show in its pages. Despite the title, which may move the in- 
habitants of Plymouth and its parts to false hopes, The Penny- 
comequicks has nothing to do with the estern county. 
It is a Yorkshire story, and Mr. Baring Gould has found the 
“fresh woods” he has sought to be productive in diverting ways. 
The family circle of the Pennycomequicks and their acquaintances 
provide the novel-reader with excellent entertainment. The 
story, too, is told with the author's accustomed skill, and with 
all his persuasiveness in vraisemblance, if only we except the 
rather extravagant episode of Earle Schofield, alzas Colonel Beaple 
Yeo. Yet we should be loth to part with this sportive and de- 
lightful sketch of an adventurer. His schemes for raising the 
wind are exhilarating by reason of their impudence and ingenuity. 
Especially pleasing is his device for obtaining customers for a 
Swiss hotel and commissions for himself by preying on the fears of 
health-seekers and tourists with stories of his marvellous watch, 
which registers with fatal precision on its sinister metal the in- 
sidious taint of fever and sewer-gas common to all rival establish- 
ments. For the rest, the old mill-owner and his stiff-necked, 
self-satisfied nephew, Philip Pennycomequick, Mrs. Sidebottom, 

shrewd, worldly-minded, heartless sister of old Pennycome- 
quick, and Salome, the charming heroine, are cleverly characterized 
and the story of their fortunes is interesting to the end. 


THE REAL HOMER.* 


R. WHITE has very kindly done for Homer what some- 
body else has done for Shelley and Byron. He has 
given us The Real Homer, including a criticism of his works, 
“whether surviving, lost, or only contemplated,” like the trea- 
tise Sus Tincommodité des commodes. He is justly surprised 
that, in the 2,842 years since the death of the poet, nobody has 
ever done this before. His materials are in part “ Herodotus’s 
unadulterated biography” of the author of the Iliad, and in part 
the autobiogra hical details which Homer, like Shakspeare, 
scatters in his books. When once we know that the Odyssey, 
though a fairy-tale, is practically full of autobiography, a 


Life of Homer. By F. White, B.A, London: Bell & 


task like Mr. White’s becomes comparatively easy. There may 
be students who will find in Mr. White a satirist. He is 
laughing at such works as the account of Shakspeare in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, they will say; he is having his quiet 
fling at Professor Dowden, and at the gushing y Foe 
in general. It may be so, or Mr. White may be in earnest. 
His scholarship is rather wide than elegant. He refers airily 
to “The Egyptian inscriptions,” which are documents of con- 
siderable extent, where a rather more precise quotation might 
be thought desirable. He does not bother himself with archo- 
logy nor epigraphy, with Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Flinders 
Petrie. His proof of the antiquity of es partly consists of 
“ abusing the plaintiff's attorney,” the learned Wolf. He thinks 
“ Haysman’s” edition of the Oe the best in England; and 
in Germany likes that of Nitzsch. No Ameis for Mr. White. 
Like the women in the Adoniazuse, he “ knows all things—how 
Zeus married Hera.” Being a friend of tradition and a foe of 
hypercritical scepticism, he is intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of (an ancestress of Homer's), of Io, and of 
paphus. We, too, are friends of tradition, and about Homer 
almost conservative enough for Mr. White. But to believe in 
eponymous heroes as real persons is straining the faith a little. 
Mr. White has to admit that Homer, like many other famous 
persons, was illegitimate. Quite in the modern biographical 
manner he speculates about Homer's father. ‘The poet appears 
to have retained a loving feeling towards a father I cannot find 
that he ever saw.” If Mr. White cannot find it, nobody can. 
Mr. White refrains from cursing the father, as he had intended to 
do. If Homer does not mind, it is no affair of Mr. White's. 
“Tis part in the life of Homer is as slight as that of the hero’s 
father in Tom Jones. We know next to nothing about him... . 
Whether unprincipled or merely unfortunate, how has his sin 
found him out!” Certainly nobody else has found him out. 
Kleanax, the father of Homer’s mama, was “ meanly cruel and 
heartless in the extreme.” He packed her off to Smyrna, a city 
just then founded; and we do not wonder at the conduct of 
Kleanax. “Homer never makes the most distant allusion to 
it or him, which alone in one so kindly is suflicient condemna- 
tion.” Homer was born beside the Meles, on a festive occasion, 
but Mr. White does not believe that his mother called him 
Melesigenes. That would have been as bad as labelling him 
“ Riverside base-born beggar’s brat,” the last thing that a mother 
would do. He was not named Homer because he said Homou= 
“and me too,” though, as a matter of fact, we have known “me 
too” applied as a friendly nickname to a pertinacious and self- 
assertive infant. Homer was a name in the poet’s maternal 
family, probably from his great-great-grandfather, born 1104, at 
Cyme, and respected in the parish. His mother was a serving- 
irl, a Smyrnean grisette ; and hard work it was to pay for the 
wh education. Homer has described his early youth in the 
verses about the orphaned Astyanax. Here we can hardly doubt 
that Mr. White 1s parodying the biographers of Moliére, so 
skilled at deriving the poet’s early history from his comedies. 
Note especially the passages in which Moliére is said to satirize 
his stepmother. One Mon was kind to the boy (Homer, not 
Moliére), when, as Mr. White finely says, “ the child” (Professor 
Dowden would have said “the babe”) “had just touched the 
cup of dawning prosperity with his lips it was dashed from them 
by the grim King of Terrors.” From a passage on p. 14 we infer 
that St. Luke was an authority on Homer; but perhaps Mr. 
White has failed to express himself quite clearly, Homer's 
mother was employed by Kretheis, a schoolmaster, to work up 
the wool in which his pupils paid their fees. Mr. White adds :— 
“Speaking as a pedagogue, I do not quite wish that I had lived 
in those days. I prefer cash payment myself.” Young Homer 
was “a bright-eyed glorious boy,” as might be expected, “ intel- 
ligent, and of very good parts.” He hated the Amazons of the 
period, though on the mausoleum frieze they look very 
nice girls. He became a schoolmaster himself, and, we think, 
was the solitary exception to what Sir Walter Scott says 
about schoolmasters. Mentes used to step into the school and 
chat with Homer, Mentes being a cultivated skipper who “read 
fluently, wrote boustrophedon, and could strum an air or so on 
the fiddle.” With Mentes Homer went yachting as far as 
Ithaca. Here he “fancied that he saw the ghost of Ulysses,” 
for which manifestation we are referred to “ Philostratus’s 
Heroica.” Here his eyes began to give him trouble, but it was 
at Colophon that he became blind. He probably visited Egypt ; 
but Mr. White agrees with Mr. Gladstone that he “never 
travelled in Egypt in the modern sense of the word.” He merely 
saw the country as first mate to the vessel of Mentes, He pro- 
bably just looked in on “the Seirens, worthless women, that our 
t made acquaintance with on landing, but scorned to be 
guiled by; still he visited them for information sake, but took 
the precaution of bringing no money with him for them to rob 
him of.” Whether all this is quite worthy either of Homer or 
of the Sirens we doubt, and we are not certain that, in Homer’s 
time, the Greeks had any coina Mr. White thinks he need 
not say much more about Homer's voyages. “ I presume every 
reader of this work has either Pope’s, or Cowper’s, or Chapman’s, 
or Worsley’s translation of the Odyssey, and with that and the 
map he can uile a pleasant hour in filling up the above 
sketch.” It really needs no filling up, being, if anything, too 
full already. 
Homer did not make a 


thing, in a commercial sense, of 
his seafaring. “ Mentes it all ; 


Mentes was the publisher 
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with his fine place in Surrey; Homer the poor Grub Street 
author.” Homer should have joined the Society of Authors; it 
appears that he was put off “ with a certain small lump of pay.” 
At Colophon Homer became an usher again, was blind, and did his 
Margites. “ Wilkie Collins tells us that he wrote his marvellous 
book, The Moonstone, under precisely similar circumstances of 
severe mental and physical suffering.” Homer now went back to 
Smyrna, and set to at his best known work, “The Kuklos.” From 
the various readings in his epigrams, Mr. White discerns that 
Homer undoubtedly wrote his poems down, “ else all these varia- 
tions would surely not have been preserved even during his lifetime, 
much less for 300 years after.” At Cyme Homer offered to the 
Town Council “an unlimited supply of the finest poetry the 
world has ever seen, or will see, in return for board, costing, say, 
sevenpence a day—namely, bread a penny, potatoes a halfpenny, 
tea a halfpenny, milk a halfpenny, sugar a farthing, fish or eggs a 
nny, meat threepence ; pens, ink, paper and gum, a ves ay * 
odgings, washing, and a suit of clothes every other year.” It 
will be plain that Mr. White has all a schoolmaster’s humour. 
But the Cymeans refused this advantageous proposal. Hark to 
a 4 mournful song of the heart-transfixed wild swan of the 
eles :— 
Nor will I any longer stay 
In thy holy streets, O Cyme, 
But to some other city go, 
Since thus you do deny me.” 


The “ Curse of Chryses” was also suggested by this circumstance. 

We shall not distress the reader with the sickness, old age, 
and death of Homer. Mr. White finds only one flash of humour 
in all his works—which, perhaps, is not surprising in Mr. White. 
The flash illuminates the riddle about the fleas. In the life of 
Homer Mr. White, like Mark Twain, discerns “ not one Homer, 
but two, and we have to stagger about like drunken men as we 
strive delicately to ravel the mingled threads of two distinct 
human lives.” The dog Argus belonged to the Real Homer. 
Mr. White, who knows everything, knows that the Odyssey is 
the source of Mr. Stevenson’s Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll. “As 
Minerva translates the hero of the wreck from kero to beggar, he 
becomes alternately Jekyll and Hyde, Ulysses and Homer.” So 
common is the vice of plagiarism in this age that, though Mr. 
White expresses no indignation, we may expect to see Mr. 
Stevenson held up to the contempt of people who never read 


anything but the New Journalism. 
The Iliad and Odyssey he 


omer’s sources are 
got, more or less, from two works by Phantasia, an Egyptian lady, 
Telen and 


“based doubtless on the statements of Menelaus and 
other travellers of various times,” and preserved at Memphis. 
i ay An Mr. White’s authority. Believing that Homer could 
write, Mr. White cries, “ Would he have gone on composing, 
stupid, ostrich-like, without remembering?” Do ostriches com- 
— without remembering ? Besides, Seth invented writing, and 

omer lived after his time. We fear Mr. White proves too 
much. Homer, in a sense, proves the invention of writing,” he 
cries; and here, perhaps, he is nearer the truth than some more 
sceptical critics. 

Mr. White’s book is no common specimen of Homeric study ; 
but we can scarcely say that we never saw anything like it. The 
modern diaspontes, the modern theorists of Germany and of Eng- 
land, have often written things quite as absurd on the other side 
of the question. Indeed, it is probable that there is more non- 
sense and less common sense in the Homeric controversy than 
even in any other discussion that has perplexed the brains and 
wasted the time of the learned. Mr. White has, consciously or 
unconsciously, burlesqued the whole affair, and hardly to ex- 
aggeration. 


AITKEN’S STEELE.* 


HE star of Richard Steele has suffered a kind of occultation. 

He is no longer regarded by Court ladies and Lombard 
Street bankers as “the greatest scholar and best casuist of any 
man in England.” Nor is it now claimed for him, as it was 
further claimed by John Gay—in what was probably an un- 
conscious imitation of a fine passage in the preface to Blackmore's 
Prince Arthur—that he “ had rescued Learning out of the hands 
of pedants and fools, and discovered the true method of making 
it amiable and lovely to all mankind.” His fame has been 
gradually obscured by that of Addison. Something of this is, in 
a measure, due to Steele himself. That frank, self-effacing admi- 
ration for his friend of which Fielding makes fun in the Journey 
from this World to the Next, those loyal acknowledgments of the 
aid which he had received from his accomplished colleague, have 
been taken, as such utterances and admissions generally are taken, 
to mean not only exactly what they imply, but a great deal 
more. When upon these followed the publication by Tickell of 
Addison’s contributions to the Yatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 
coupled with a studiously insinuated depreciation of Steele's part 
in those performances, the | oy impression of Steele’s sub- 
ordinate attitude was revived and intensified. Addison, it was 
plain, had been the real presiding spirit. Addison it was who 
(were there not Steele's express declarations to that effect ?) had 
raised the undertaking to a far greater thing than had ever been 


* The Life of Richard Steele. By George A. Aitken. 2vols. London: 
Isbister. 1889. 


‘ pertness of the manner in which many 


dreamed in the philosophy of its first fortunate but blunderij 
projector. This conclusion lost nothing of its force under the 
word-picking ingenuity (the phrase is Johnson’s) of that “olq 
maid in breeches,” Bishop Hurd. Into note after note of his 
edition of Addison he pours the verbal vinegar of his contempt 
for Steele. If Tickell happens to say that Steele assisted in an 
paper, Hurd follows suit by adding, “One sees this by the 
parts of it are com- 
osed.” Or he sneers at the one-sided character of the com- 
ination. “ When two such writers as Mr. A. and Sir R, 
Steele join in composing one of these papers, the misalliance 
is not only great, but the contrast ridiculous.” The petty 
malice of these deliverances and the dryasdust pedantry of others 
stilled the impulses of lesser voices, and Stecle faded more and 
more into the undistinguishable background. Now and then 
a frank impressionist, like Leigh Hunt, openly avowed his 
preference for Steele’s Nature over Addison’s Art, or bolder 
spirits like Hazlitt went further still, and not only preferred it, 
but gave it higher praise. Then came Lord Macaulay’s famous 
essay upon Addison, by which, as it seemed, Steele’s struggling 
reputation was once more contemptuously tossed back into the 
limbo of forgetfulness. His wit and humour, it was said, were of 
no high order; what ordinary readers took for comic genius was 
only gay animal spirits; his writings, in point of fact, were just 
“a pleasant small drink,” tolerable only upon the condition that 
it was “ not kept too long, or carried too far.” As for the Tatler, 
it was Addison who made it; as for the Spectator, why Addison 
was the Spectator. Such an onslaught, from such a quarter, 
was a real disaster; and although, ten years later, Mr. John 
Forster made a chivalrous and sympathetic appeal on Steele's 
behalf, his defence, tardily put forth, was not powerful enough 
to turn the tide, and Macaulay, moreover, had addressed his 
thousands where Forster but addressed his tens. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Thackeray’s lecture—perhaps even by reason of it—matters 
were so little mended that, in 1863, when M. Taine wrote his bril- 
liant Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, he mentions Steele only to 
quote what Steele says of Addison. Style, which preserves so 
much, must, no doubt, always keep Addison at the higher level ; 
but of late years there have been indications that popular opinion 
is gradually lifting Steele upwards as a writer, and that, if he 
can never be placed upon a line with his old assistant and chief 
contributor, he may justly be credited with several estimable 
qualities to which that assistant could make no pretence. 
Meanwhile, Steele’s life has at last been written in a way 
which, if those illustrious shades still hold converse in the region 
where Fielding last encountered them, must certainly put Mr. 
Joseph Addison in need of further consolation. Comparatively 
speaking, his biography by Miss Aikin was a perfunctory piece 
of work, neither conclusive nor extensive. Macaulay calls it (in 
his letters) shallow and inaccurate, and it is known that it would 
have been worse in this latter respect if he himself had not cor- 
rected some of its more glaring blunders while it was yet at 
press. Mr. Aitken’s performance, on the contrary, is certainly 
not perfunctory. His volumes are of the largest and most 
imposing library size, and, as regards the matter in hand, must be 
practically exhaustive. In their treatment of the subject they 
are certainly not shallow, if shallow means superficial, and he has 
evidently been at considerable pains to make them as trustworthy 
as possible. Indeed, what strikes the reader most forcibly is the 
extraordinary labour which they must have involved. Every 
chapter, every page even, is sown with the traces of painstaking 
investigation ; the foot-notes bristle with references to out-of-the- 
way authorities, and the final bibliography would do credit to 
trained bibliographers, like Mr. H. R. Tedder or Mr. Anderson of 
the British Museum. What is more remarkable is, that at this 
lapse of time he has been able to make genuine discoveries. We 
knew nothing of Steele’s father and mother, Mr. Aitken has 
found precise particulars respecting them; we were ignorant 
of the name of his first wife, Mr. Aitken has ascertained it, 
as well as the names of her “cousins to the fortieth remove.” 
He has disinterred and reproduced a most attractive portrait 
of the “Ruler” who so vexed Sir Richard’s ardent soul by 
her “coynesses and particularities,” and he has established, be- 
rae a possibility of doubt, the date and place of that hitherto 
alf-mythical duel in which the “ Christian Hero” ran his 
antagonist through the body. He has thrown a flood of light 
upon those mixed dramatic essays in which the versatile Captain 
ot Lucas’s (not “ Fusiliers,” it seems) endeavoured to conciliate 
Comedy and Collier; and he has, in general, pieced the imperfec- 
tions of Steele’s story by a crowd of minor details respecting his 
hopes, projects, trials, difficulties, and pecuniary embarrassments. 
These last, like a certain ailment of Mr. Pecksniff, must, it 1s 
feared, be described as “chronic.” Never, we suppose, in the 
annals of literature have so many actions, suits, writs, pleadings, 
and processes been accumulated upon the unhappy head of one 
individual, And yet somehow they do not produce upon us the 
effect of, let us say, the debts of Sheridan, or even of Leigh 
Hunt. One feels, and Mr. Aitken’s researches tend to show, that 
they were partly due to Steele’s fluctuating income, partly to his 
inconsiderate generosity. And, in any case, he made special 
sacrifices to discharge them before his death, a fact which should 
be set down to the credit side of his account. 
In some collateral branches of his investigations Fortune has 
not favoured Mr. Aitken. He has not been able, for example, to 
find out the date and place of Steele’s marriage to Miss Scur 


—although, by the way, he has discovered that Mr. Gazetteer had 
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¢ predecessor in his addresses to the imperious beauty who ab- 
sorbed so much of the time which should have been devoted to 
the chronicle of the siege of Lille. Mr. Henry Owen, of Glassalt, 
in Carmarthen—the suitor in question—belongs to a race of 
fortune-hunters which is not yet extinct, and by the Libel and 
Answer which Mr. Aitken has printed in connexion with his 
ings against the future Mrs. Steele for breach of promise, 
be seems to have been an unusually contemptible specimen. 
Another point upon which Steele specialists will probably look 
for light is the secret history of the termination of the Tatler, a 
difficulty of which, in all probability, the most reasonable solution 
js that there is no secret history to relate. Again, they will seek 
unsuccessfully for some dispersion of the oft-repeated tradition 
about Addison’s execution to recover his loan to Steele. Mr. 
Aitken’s explorations in the records of the law courts have, it is 
true, disclosed no trace of Addison's action. But the evidence 
and in this case one is constrained to agree with Lord Macaulay) 
is unusually strong, and the story is probably true. On the whole, 
it is more discreditable to Addison than to Steele; but this 
is a matter which may be left to Addison’s apologists. A 
fourth point is rather the expression of a personal disappoint- 
ment on our than a failure to discover on Mr. Aitken’s. 
Dennis taunted Steele with his bloodless military service, and 
we confess to have hoped that some trace of something beyond 
ison duty at Landguard Fort might have been forthcoming. 
i Remeaine to think that Marlborough was fighting Blenheim, 
and Peterborough besieging Barcelona, while Captain Steele was 
merely drilling recruits at home, or frittering away his 5, San 
seeking for the philosopher's stone. What would not have been 
the gain to us if, with his generous admiration of military gal- 
lantry, he had been able to knock off a Tatler of memories on 
the surprise of Monjuich, or the reckless bravery of the Maison 
du Roi at Ramillies! The author of Valentine and Unnion, and 
the editor of the epistle of Sergeant Hall of the Foot Guards, 
_ surely have made a graphic picture of those “ well-foughten 
fields.” 


We have already observed that there are signs of a revived 
interest in Steele’s work. That the current view of his character 
will be greatly altered by Mr. Aitken’s Life can scarcely be 
afirmed. His mission, and we speak it in no spirit of depreciation, 
lies more in the rectification of minor details, and the revela- 
tion of accessory facts, than in any material modification of 
the essential lines of the portrait. Nevertheless, he has dis- 
covered so much, and brought together in one place such a 
store of interesting information, that, in due course, we may 
fairly look for the disappearance of many of the venerable 
fables which are now in circulation respecting his hero. “In 
due course,” we say, because it is notorious to all con- 
cerned in labours of this kind (and probably no one knows 
it better than Mr. Aitken himself), that nothing is so diffi- 
cult to extirpate as a popular misconception, especially if it be 
a picturesque one. He must still, for some time to come, re- 
sign himself to reading, in magazine articles, that Steele ceased 
to write plays because the Lying Lover was “ damned for its 
piety ”; that the loss of the Gazette entailed an alteration in the 
plan of the 7Zatler; that the “ Christian Hero” was educated 
under his “ ever-honoured Tutor,” Dr. Ellis of the Charter- 
house; that he was born in 1675, and that the date of his duel is 
unknown. Smart newspaper paragraphists will continue to talk 
of his “ dicing himself into a spunging-house,” or “ drinking 
himself into a fever,” and they will gravely explain how he was 
dubbed “ Little Dicky” by Addison. Then, by-and-bye, the 
exacter a will filter into handbooks, and dictionaries, 
and brief memoirs, where they will probably be quoted without 
acknowledgment, or quoted in such a way as to suggest that they 
are really as ancient as the Biographia Britannica :— 

Such is, alas! the luckless fate 
Of those who most investigate ! 

To the more enlightened, however, it will remain unquestioned 
that, in a plain and unaffected style, Mr. Aitken has written a 
Nography of Richard Steele which is unsurpassed for its exhaustive 
ion of material and for its patient pertinacity of inquiry. 


A GENTLEMAN USHER, V.C.* 


(Puls is a story of the relations between a gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer of Iler Majesty's land forces and a singu- 
larly accomplished little girl of the lower-upper-middie class. 

re does not seem to be any purpose in it. It is just a beautiful 
story. It therefore gives the author high rank amongst those 
whose calling it is to supply the intelligent public with pleasing 
fiction to the profit oF both. It is domestic and scholastic, 
pathetic and picturesque, interesting and unaffected. In the 
neighbouring country of France it would, in all probability, be 
crowned by the Academy. 

Colonel Russell was an officer of great fame and gallantry, and 
aV.C. Having been gloriously wounded in savage warfare, he 
tame home to his residence at Fleetmouth on long leave. Being 

, Virtuous, and energetic, he busied himself in local affairs. 
ere was an Institute at Fleetmouth where young men and 
maidens received miscellaneous instruction. When Colonel 


* Colonel Russell's Baby. By Ellinor Davenport Adams. London: 
& Innes, 1889. 


Russell arrived it was ishing; so he helped to reorganize it, 
and himself took charge of the young ladies’ Latin class, as he 
—s to bea capable scholar. His age was forty. 

ily Eversley was ten. Her father had come to Fleetmouth to 
be editor of the weekly paper, and her mother was dead. Lily 
was delicate and clever. She had been overworked at school 
before the family came to Fleetmouth, and therefore she was not to 
work too hard, but only to attend six weekly classes at the Insti- 
tute “besides music and drawing.” It cannot be discovered that 
she was at this time proficient in many branches of learning, ex- 
cept that she knew Tatin, French, Literature, History, Science, 
and Mathematics, and was expert in drawing (especially 
caricatures), and in music, being a correct and effective singer, a 
really good violin-player, and capable of playing the piano and 
composing simple, but original and taking, melodies (her favourite 
musician was Beethoven, and the “ Eroica Symphony” and 
“ Violin Concerto” were the sort of pieces she preferred); and 
that she knew all about animals, had a reasonably complete 
command of the American language, and was one of the most 
intrepid and indefatigable flirts in fiction. Still, she was cer- 
tainly clever. She had a brother called Wilfred, who went to 
school at the boys’ college. He was twelve, and rather less 
brilliant than his sister; but then boys develop more slowly than 
girls. As a specimen of the way they talked when they were 
alone together, we extract the following from a conversation they 
had when they were deciding which six of the Institute classes, 
— music and drawing, Lily should ask her papa to send 

er to:— 

“T’m glad I’m to be in Colonel Russell's class—if he doesn’t mind my 
frocks being pretty short still—and I’m sure I shall do what he says, so 
that he won't feel like wanting me to be shot. I'll have History. And, 
Wilfie, can’t we do the very common ones at home? I want to know how 
a find the places where they fought the battles and did the other great 

ings.” 

“ Yes, we'll look for them in the second-best Atlas. Next comes Natural 
Science. Lily, I love that. We've such a jolly class at school for Physics, 
and we are going to make a thermometer.” 

“Oh, Wilfred! How lovely! A real one?” 

When Lily joined Colonel Russell's Latin class, where the 
other girls were from fifteen to eighteen years old, she imme- 
diately went to the top of it and stayed there. The other 
girls were mostly idle, because, though they wanted to flirt 
with the Colonel, they did not want to learn Latin. Lil 
not only wanted to learn Latin and to flirt with the Colonel, 
but saw with the eye of genius that the Colonel was an ap- 
palling prig, and that furious devotion to Latin was the best 
way to ensnare his affections. She did not, however, disdain 
such humble devices as bewitching her pedagogue with art- 
lessness, which she made more piquant by addressing him in 
American :—“I went,” she said, “to the High School at Camford 
before we came here. I went there all the time after I hadn’t 
a mamma.” The military heart is ever susceptible, and the 
Colenel naturally fell hopelessly in love the first day Lily came 
tohim. But he manifested his passion oddly. He observed that 
Lily's bright example of industry was infecting her idle class-mates. 
(Even “the cloak-room conversations, when class was over, grew 
at the same time longer and more creditable; the cloak-room 
coteries more loyal and sincere, . . . . while talk was higher in 
tone, gossip declared vulgar and unanimously tabooed, lest a pair 
of big, astonished eyes should offer their innocent rebuke.”) So 
he determined that she should go on and make the best use of the 
advantages which God had given to her. To this end he punished 
her with ever-increasing severity for every mistake she made—for 
being mortal she did occasionally make mistakes—by making her 
write impositions, for which purpose he generally ,* her in 
when all the rest (who had done much worse) were allowed to 
go. By this means he got more of her society, and her hold 
over him increased. Also he ordered her to sit up at night, rise 
early in the morning, and stay at home on half-holicay after- 
noons, to learn her lessons better, and as he commanded so she 
did, for she reciprocated his affection, and lived only to please 
him. Her health, therefore, failed ; she became more and more 
nervous, and had to write longer and longer impositicens. But 
she never complained, because the Colonel had once said that she 
must not be cowardly. 

At the end of the Institute “Session” there was to be a prize- 
giving and a concert, so it was naturally ordained that Lily should 
sing a solo, She was always shy about singing, and by this time 
she was so ill from ‘overwork that she said she could not sing. 
Her papa said she must, and, according to a custom he had, 
locked her up in her own room, and said she should not come out 
except to attend her classes until she consented to sing. But 
Lily was a truthful child and persisted in saying she could not. 
So her papa asked the Colonel to try what he could do. The 
Colonel rode over to Lily's _—< house, and found her looking 
very ill asleep on a sofa. He woke her up and said she ought to 
sing. She said she could not. He reasoned with her and said 
she ought to give pleasure to others. She remained obdurate. 
He then commanded her to say she would sing. With a break- 
ing heart she refused. In the Colonel's opinion disobedience 
must be overcome at any cost. He “lifted his riding-whip from 
a chair beside him and made an imperative motion to the child. 
‘Come here, Lily, and give me your hand.” ** * * (The 
asterisks are our own). “The Colonel did his best to subdue his 
little pupil” and failed; not even when her Colonel horse- 
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both of persuasion and force,” the Colonel withdrew ; but in the 
evening he came back prepared, if necessary, to “repeat his 
arguments of the morning with an emphasis which should of 
necessity compel attention.” Then it occurred to him to ask her 
to promise to sing in order to please him, and she answered “I 
didn’t know you cared. 1 can do it for you.” 

The prize-day arrived. Lily had hardly ventured to hope for a 
prize, but she was almost as successful es Prince Gigli, obtaining 
those for Latin, French, Euclid, Literature, and Music, besides a 

ld watch and chain, and a great many kisses, thrown in by her 
Kindly teachers because she had been such a good little girl. 
Then she sang the solo for love of Colonel Russell, and at the end 
of it fell into his arms, smitten with paralysis of the lower ex- 
tremities. This consequence of overwork, horsewhipping, and 
mental agitation was soon complicated with brain-fever. The 
Colonel was much distressed and nursed his little victim assiduously. 
In the course of a week or twoa little war arose, and a campaign 
became necessary in Rajpur, the scene of some of the Colonel’s 
finest exploits. The nation, the army, and the Commander-in- 
chief all agreed that Colonel Russell was the man for the 
emergency, und he was ordered to go out and take com- 
mand. Lily had a horror of his going into battle, and he knew 
his going would kill her. So he went to see her for the 
last time, and in two minutes she made him promise not to go 
away from her—“ never any more.” He kept his promise, and 
sent in his papers. The country rang with comments on his con- 
duct. The “enterprising editor” of “a Society paper of high 
standing ” sent Ellis, a famous war correspondent with a “ power- 
ful face seamed and scarred,” to find out the explanation. Ellis 
was a bosom friend of the Colonel’s, so the Colonel told him all 
about Lily, and Ellis went straight off and wrote out the whole 
story. “The enterprising Society editor held his head high that 
week. His journal sold by thousands; and all the town was 
talking of the article signed by a well-known name, and speedily 
copied everywhere.” It is not stated whether the article men- 
tioned that the Colonel had flogged Lily; but the public, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and the Queen very much approved of what 
he’d done, and he stayed at home, and Lily soon recovered the 
use of her legs. 


A GUIDE TO THE FRENCH EXHIBITION.* 


lpg = French Exhibition of 1889 has done much for France and 
for the universe. It has proclaimed once more to a world 

wing somewhat sceptical, but now happily reassured, that the 

public has been a triumphant success ; that Paris is now, as it 
always has been, the focus of civilization; and that France is 
still the most liberal, the most orderly, the most pacific, and the most 
enlightened country in Europe. It has welcomed to a participa- 
tion in its glories many thousands of more or less uncultured 
foreigners, and sent them one and all away with minds “ pro- 
foundly impressed” and pockets substantially lightened ; it has 
helped to tide the French Government over the treacherous 
shoals of a general election; and it has served as a gigantic 
advertisement to many hundreds of enterprising tradesmen. The 
French Exhibition has done all this; but it has done even more; 
it has given us a most entertaining guide-book. Universal ex- 
hibitions, excellent in every other respect, are never very amusing, 
and guides to universal exhibitions are, for the most part, the 
dullest of dull reading; but the little work of which we are 
writing is a bright exception to the rule; for, while it is full 
of the most varied and recondite information (as every exhi- 
bition guide-book should be), it sparkles with fun from begin- 
ning to end. The author modestly conceals his name, and 
we can hazard no conjecture as to his identity, save that the 
happy audacity with which he treats each subject in turn, his 
intimate knowledge of the manners and customs of foreign nations, 
and his accurate acquaintance with the intricacies of the English 
language are all eminently Parisian. His work, as critics say, 
“will well repay careful perusal.” [very page contains a gem, 
oe We propose to extract a few of them for the benefit of our 

ers. 

Our author begins his preface by asking the natural question 
“ Who was giving the idea of the Exhibition?” and he answers 
it as follows :— 

The first idea of an Exhibitiou of the Centenary belongs, in reality not 
to anybedy. It was in the air since several years, when divers news- 
popers, in 1883, bethought them to censecrate several articles to it, and so 

t became a serious matter. 

The period of incubation (brooding) lasted since 1883 till the month of 
March 1884; when they considered the question they preoccupied them 
but about a national Exhibition. Afterwards the ambition increased. 
This tribute paid to the influence of the press, we are informed, 
under the head of “General Informations,” that the Exhibition 
can be entered by “ 39 wickets,” and then that “Constables are 
affected in a permanent manner at the service of every wicket.” 
We pass in safety these emotional guardians, who recall somehow 
a flavour of Pilgrim's Progress, and our guide proceeds to 
descant upon the beauties of “the Exhibition seen in a straight 
line” ; these are his words :— 

Placed under the circuit portic of the Trocadero, in the Centre even, in 
the axis of the pont d’Iena and the tower Eiffel, let us embrace at one 
glance the splendid panorama. 


* Universal Exhibition, Paris 1889, Practical Guide’ Paris: Bertels 
Florent. 
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In the first of the perspective, in front of the above mentioned portic, are 
erected the gilded statues of the parts of the world which are hooking the 
sunrays; at our feet we see the green declivities of the plat-bands, the 
sheets of the bassins, and we hear the bubbling of the Cascades. At the 
bottom of the garden the pont d’lena, covered with velum and adorned 
— a kiosques and beyond the Tower Eiffel, whose summit is lost in 

e clouds. 


We are first conducted, it is needless to say, to the “Tower 
Eiffel,” which is thus apostrophized :— 

And nevertheless how many people have prophetized that the tow:r 
would never been constructed. How many critics bave fallea upon this 
audacious project! It was erected, however, and one perceives it from 
all Paris; it astonishes and lets in extasy the strang»rs who come to con- 
template it. 

We climb to the top, and a marvellous spectacle awaits us :— 

At your feet the houses are very plainly, beciuse you s2e the four 

sides which are holed by the windows, symetric like p»ints of dice, so 
well that Paris has an appearance of a vast party of bisili played by a 
giant on a green carpet. 
We descend, and admire the Fountain under the Tower; the 
description given of it is delicious but lengthy. Our guide then 
takes us for “ The first walk,” prefacing the excursion with the 
following considerate observation :— 

Thus we begin, at present as we have let him see these two wonder- 
works which fly at the eyes, the Tower and the fountain, to return on his 
steps to retake with order this walk of recognition which will permit 
him, thanks to our watchfulness, to see all in a short time. 


A few remarks are offered on the various “ pavillions” as we 
them; the pavilion of “Suez and Panama” is dismissed with 
contemptuous brevity :—“ Horrid little building in cement, of a 
hebrew style, which is of little signification” (we hope our 
Virgil holds no “ Panamas”), and at last we come to “ The Palace 
of the children,” which is thus eloquently described :— 

The aspect of the Palace of children is very characteristic. On each 
side of the pavillion are erected two high piles covered with pointed 
roofs and surmounted with turnpikes which turn at the wish of the wind. 
A beautiful harlequin dominates the Entrance of the Centre, and at the 
front of the two others, on the front roof, a polichinel at the appearance 
of a good child is sitting. And everywhere dancing-jacks, horses, puppets, 
toys of colossal dimensions, an entire decoration for children the whole of 
the most curious sight. 

. +. Enter there with your little family and you will certainly not 
annoy you. There is watiedl all what concerns the childhood, raiments, 
furnitures, toys, works for children, hygiene and even therapeutic. Your 
babies will find there a kermess with a shooting for macarons, turnpikes, 
divers games, wafles and milk. 

Whether our little family will annoy us or not when they have 
undergone this varied experience we are not informed. 

We visit in order the industries of the world, and our Guide 
is ever at our elbow with an appropriate remark. For 
instance :— 

Ciass 36.—Garments for both sexes.—It ts here the sanctuary of the 
dresses, there are some therein which would render mad the less prideful 


women. 
Then artificial flowers, which one would gather so much they are well 
done, flowers and feathers, &c. ; 
At last the raiments for men, livrees, uniforms, hatter-works of all kinds, 
since the melon until the silk hat, which is a true museum, since the 
Yokohama of 15 cent. until the Panama of 1,500 francs. 


Have we in the first sentence some obscure allusion to the 
divided skirt? We are led gently onward to the region of 
science, and those of us who fear her frowns may draw comfort 
from the following assurance :— . 

The anthropology and etnography are presented under a more curious 
than scientific aspect, in order not to frighten the visitor little in ac- 
quaintance with these questions. Rocks, truncs of trees, figures and 
scarecrow, arms and prehistorical objects show to our eyes the history of 
man, which the modern science commences hardly to unveil. 


We listen to the strains of musical instruments, and we commend 
our Guide's description of the concert to all true votaries of 
Wagner :— 

Unfortunately all this harmony is lost in the enormous noise produced 
by so many melodious machines or not. The brass instruments burst, the 
organs roar, the pianos mourn, and the violines mew, without counting the 
orchestrions, which commence to acclimate them in France, which is not @ 
recommendation, and of which some ones are monuments. 


We leave the glitter and clatter of Europe behind us, our eyes 
and ears are refreshed by the subdued lights, the hushed murmurs 
of the languid East, or as our Guide, describing “ A Street in 
Cairo,” more felicitously puts it, “When one comes out of the 
Palace of the divers Industries, a little giddy pate and aching of a 
blustering decoration, the eyes rest them there instantly.” We 
see an endless variety of remarkable things too numerous to be 
mentioned, and our Guide discourses upon them in a series of 
remarkable passages, all worthy of quotation, but too long to be 
uoted. He leads us at last to the “Fairy Palace”; and we 
eel that with his description of it both he and we shall make @ 
glorious ending; it is as follows :— 

Still an attraction for the children and, we dare add, for the grown 
persons! Nothing more astonishing than this fairy Palace (enchan 
garden) as it is called. All what the childish imaginations are dreaming, 
worked by the tales of the good grand-mothers and the lectures of the tales 
of Perrault, is assembled there, like by the virtue of a good fairy, a friend 
of the little ones. . 

It is avenue Rapp that is situated the Palace of these divinities with 
their light feet, which charmed our first _—_ to all as much as we are. 
It occupies a vast emplacement, in front of the avenue, and certainly, for # 
strange front, that is one. At the entrance, the ogres, in the exercise 
their functions, then the saloons of the donkey’s hide. Cendrillon, the 
Belle in the dorming wood, the cavern of Ali-Baba, twelve under ground 
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yooms where are dwelling the forty thieves,—lighted by the electrical light. 
Then still the mill of the booted cat, where one sells cakes, the turning tree 
of the witches, the farm of the little Poucet, the house of the Ogre, the 

ge of the Petit Chaperon Rouge (little Red-Riding Hood) and the 
tower of the Barbe-Bleue (blue beard) whereby the Russian mountains and 
alittle theatre where are played the tales of Perrault. 

Finally the blue Elephant, which measures not less than twenty metres 
of height, and is built all in sheet-iron. 

All this fantastic evocation was made after the inspirations of M. Ch. 
Bonnet, and under the direction of M. Morin Goustiaux, architect. This 
creation makes them certainly an honour to both. 

We need only add that this remarkable book is nicely got up, 
with a picture of the “Tower Eiffel” on the cover; that it con- 
tains two maps and a copious index, that it is to be bought for 
two-and-sixpence, and that it is dirt cheap at the price. 


EROTIDIA.* 


IROTIDIA, by Mr. C. Sayle, is a dainty little volume with 

white linen cover, rough paper with uncut edges, and plenty 
of margin round the nicely printed little poems which it contains. 
It is quite a book for the drawing-room table, but as a book to 
read it does not seem very “ nutritious,” as Mme. Mohl was wont 
tosay. ‘The title is interpreted by Liddell and Scott to mean “a 
Feast of Love,” and, indeed, the word “ Love” occurs in several 
of the lyrics at the beginning of the book; but Mr. Sayle’s treat- 
ment of the subject is academic rather than amorous, and he 
seems merely to use it as a peg whereon to hang his “ serenades,” 
“versets,” “hand-shakes,” and so forth. He has never, appa- 
rently, read Modern Painters, or he would remember how one of 
Charles Kingsley’s best-known poems is therein gibbeted. “The 
sea is not cruel, nor does it crawl,” says Mr. Ruskin; in spite of 
which (perhaps arbitrary) dictum we find here a disjointed poem 
with the refrain, “The cruel and sinful and sighing sea.” Mr. 
Sayle succeeds better in his sonnets, that to Milton being reall 
good ; ‘ while we are looking for something equally poo 4 
we fall in with “A Thames Idyll,” which we forbear to 
characterize. The writer is not without cleverness and power 
of expression; he is not lacking in audacity, as his poem on 
“The Ceasing of the Oracles” proves; but he should not puzzle 
his readers with such words as “ dispassion,”’ ‘ Unhonour,” 
and “recreance,” nor should he write “ Hesperide” when he 
means “ Hesperides.” We trust that he will consider our 
criticism of his somewhat crude productions as kindly meant, and 
not intended to discourage him in the practice of writing English 
verse, which we think is “a useful om humanizing exercise,” as 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby used to call it. But he must learn to 
“prune away green passages” unshrinkingly; he must bear in 
mind that the art of “using words like jewels” is one of the 
most complex and difficult in the world; and he will be for- 
tunate if, before publishing his next volume, he can prevail upon 
some friend of mature judgment to act as “ Warrington” to his 
“Pendennis,” and aid him in separating the wheat from the 


THE ATTIC THEATRE.+ 


ii has been recently remarked that in the younger generation 
of Oxford men there are several who have done much to 
remove from their University the reproach of classical sterility. 
To the small band of scholars not content with absorbing the 
knowledge acquired by others Mr. A. E. Haigh is a noteworthy 
recruit. His account of the Attic Theatre combines a German 
thoroughness in research with a lucidity of exposition which is 
certainly not German. For the last fifty years, he tells us, 
the subject which he has selected has been left untouched by 
English scholars ; but it has recently acquired fresh interest and 
importance owing to the discovery of many theatrical inscrip- 
tions and to excavations which have been made on the sites of 
several ancient Greek theatres. Mr. Haigh has come forward 
to summarize and criticize the work of scholars abroad and to 
bring English knowledge up to date. But it must not be sup- 
posed that he has merely compiled and arranged the results of 
other men’s labours. He has himself made several important 


t The Attic Theatre: a Description of the Stage and Theatre of the 

ans, and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens, By A. E. 

Haigh, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, and Classical Lecturer at 

Chri-ti and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. With Facsimiles and Illus- 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1889. 


clusive evidence.” Beyond this defect (which is an amiable 
one, especially when it proceeds from a University where it 
is the fashion to talk as if there was a great deal to be said 
on both sides of every question, and nothing much for either side) 
we have but one more complaint to bring forward. He has 
a habit of repeating himself almost in identical language—a 
fault which is the more surprising because his book has been so 
neatly arranged and divided that any reader who knows what he 
wants need have no difficulty in finding it. It would be unfair 
not to compliment Mr. Haigh on the living and modern interest 
which he has thrown into a subject which might have been made 
dull and profitless to anybody but a determined archeologist. 
This account of the Attic Theatre is written with so much vivacity 
and sympathy that it would repay the perusal to anybody who 
wished to obtain a comprehensive and historical view of the 
gradual development of the actor’s art. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Haigh, with many other 
enthusiastic scholars, overrates “the moral influence” of the 
Greek drama. It is extravagant to say that the regular but in- 
frequent performances of the new plays at Athens formed “an 
equivalent for the books, magazines, and newspapers of modern 
civilization.” It is extravagant, again, to insist, so strongly as 
Mr. Haigh insists, upon the religious character of the representa- 
tions. It is quite true that distraints for debt were forbidden 
during the festivals, that prisoners enjoyed a holiday from gaol, 
and that assaults and outrages committed at such a time were 
punished with especial severity. It is true, of course, that the 
drama was in origin a religious celebration. But it is going too 
far to say, with Mr. Haigh, that “every spectator who sat watch- 
ing a tragedy or a comedy was not merely providing for his own 
amusement, but was also joining in an act of worship.” To say 
this is either to use the words “ religion” and “ worship” in a 
forced and unnatural meaning or to ell the real character of 
the Athenian audience and the Athenian plays. Here we may 
remark that Mr. Haigh has abundantly made out his case as re- 
gards the Jong-disputed admission of boys and women. Some 
scholars, arguing from their innate or acquired ideas of abstract 
decortim, have held that boys and women were altogether ex- 
cluded from the theatre ; others, making a half-and-half concession 
to clear evidence, have declared that the imaginary restriction 
applied only to the comedies. The latter position is absolutely 
untenable when it is remembered how the comedies were inter- 
woven in representation with the tragedies. The idea of “ ladies 
being requested to leave the theatre ” when the comedy began is 
one that would be somewhat less applicable to ancient Athens than 
to modern Paris. Indeed it is quite clear,as Mr. Haigh says, from 
several passages in Plato, that anybody who could get a seat was 
permitted to see the acting. It will be enough to cite the passage 
in which Plato speaks of tragedy as a kind of rhetoric addressed to 
boys, women, and men, slaves and free citizens, without distinc- 
tion. So much for the tragedies. As to the comedies, it is again 
sufficient to recall the famous passage in which Aristophanes 
takes great credit to himself for having dispensed with a certain 
highly indecorous theatrical property, chiefly used “ in order to 
make the boys laugh.” Besides this, there is the positive assertion 
put by Lucian into the mouth of Solon, that the Athenians educated 
their sons by taking them to tragedies and comedies and showing 
them examples of vice and virtue, so as to teach them what to 
imitate ne what to avoid. It must be admitted that the liberty 
granted to the women on the occasion of these public perform- 
ances was a violation of that (sometimes exaggerated) seclusion 
in which they were supposed to pass their domestic lives. But 
the explanation lies in that “religious” character which the 
plays never quite lost. Here we may quote Mr. Haigh’s words :— 
” Vhere the worship of the Gods was concerned, the practice of 
keeping women in strict seclusion was allowed to drop into abey- 
ance. Women and even girls were present at the phallic processions 
in honour of Dionysus. Their appearance on such occasions was 
regarded as a mere matter of course. It need not, therefore, sur- 
prise us that women and boys should have been present in the 
theatre at the performances of the Old Comedy.” 

Not the least interesting of Mr. Haigh’s book is the selec- 
tion of theatrical inscriptions in his appendices, taken from 
Kohler in the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. These public 
records show what an important part was played in the national 
life by the drama and those who took part in it. The fulness of the 
details is both curious and instructive. Here is one relating to 
the tragic contests at the City Dionysia in the year 340 B.C. :— 

Nixopdxou' 

TysoxAns Avxovpy@ * 

Neorrodep{os] 

Evpinidou * 

[II jon[rai]* ’Aorvddpas 

ime(xpivero) Ocr{radds!* 

[Avxd Ume(kpivero) pos |* 

. « « dev(repos) Spite, 

ume(xpivero)] Oerradds * 

rods, Ure(kpivero) 

Evdp |eros rpi(ros) 

Adxp Ume(xpivero) OcerralAds|* 

+ My Ume(kpivero) Neorrd[ Acpos | * 

[vmo(xperns) Oe }rradds e€vixa. 
Not the least significant point in this and other inscriptions is the 
importance assigned to the actor, and Mr. Haigh has devoted special 


pains to describing the gradual rise of the profession. Even in 
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} and original contributions to our knowledge of the Attic Theatre ; 
} and on more than one point of archeological interest he has ven- | 
, tured to dissent from the conclusions reached by other authori- 
ties. Indeed, it is hardly in want of confidence that Mr. Haigh 
¢an be called deficient. If he has established a slight preponder- 
, ance of the probabilities that is quite enough for him; and if he 
: has occasion to refer to it afterwards he treats it as an ascer- 
tained conclusion. We could give several instances of this ten- 
7 dency from the early —— in the book ; though in every one 

of them we admit that Mr. Haigh could set up a far stronger 

case for his own view than we could bring against it. But 

it must not be forgotten by immature students using his book 

that they must make a certain allowance for Mr. Haigh’s 

Somewhat sanguine use of such argumentative terms as “ con- 

* Erotidia. By Charles Sayle. Rugby: George E. Over. 1889. 
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early times it seems to have been honourable ; but the conven- 
tional limits within which the art was for so long a time restrained 
did not prevent the Greek actor from making himself so important 
a factor in the tragic contest that a poet who had an inferior actor 
allotted to him was considered to labour under an extremely 
heavy disadvantage, even if the other plays were in literary 
merit far inferior to his own. To remedy this unfairness Mr. 
Haigh reminds us that a new system was introduced by which 
the talents of the actors were divided with perfect equality 
among the poets. “Each tragedy was performed by a separate 
actor. All the actors appeared in turn in service of each of 
the poets. Thus, in 341, Astydamas exhibited three tragedies. 
His Achilles was acted by Thettalus, his Athamas by Neo- 
ptolemus, his Antigone by Athenodorus. The three tragedies 
of each of his competitors were performed by the same three 
actors.” By this device it was hoped that the three competing 

ts would all enjoy a fair field and no favour—except such 
‘avour as they might obtain from the partiality of the judges or 
of the audience, whose outspoken applause or condemnation no 
doubt went a long way to decide the official verdict. 

The value of Mr. Haigh’s book is considerably increased by the 
numerous and excellent illustrations and plans which he has in- 
troduced—notably the ground-plan of the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens and another of the theatre at Epidaurus. It is on the 
structural and mechanical arrangements of the ancient theatres 
that Mr. Haigh has spent the greatest and most fruitful part of 
his labours. "The reason why we have devoted so little of our 

ce to this of his work is that, without the di ms and 
illustrations, it would be hard to write about it in an intelligible 
manner. On many matters Mr. Haigh admits that he stands 
under great obligations to Dr. Dérpfeld; but he is not afraid to 
differ with him—as, eg. on the date to be assigned to the 
construction of the auditorium of the theatre at Athens. It 
is a that the existing remains are those of the original 
building, and that there has been no later reconstruction of 
the auditorium, as in the case of the orchestra and stage 
buildings. Following the tradition of Suidas, that a collapse 
of the wooden benches in 499 led to the construction of a 
stone theatre, Mr. Haigh assigns the present auditorium to the 
early part of the fifth century. Perhaps the matter might 
have been settled by reference to a certain slab with an in- 
scription upon it, but unluckily the date on the inscription is not 
a matter of certainty. That is just like inscriptions; you feel 
sure that they could tell you just what you wish to know, but 
unluckily you cannot make out what it is that they are telling 
you. Putting the inscription aside, and admitting that the con- 
struction of this vast auditorium may have been a work prolonged 
through a number of years, Mr. Haigh still entertains a “totally 
different opinion ” from Dr. Dirpfeld, who assigns the auditorium 
to the latter part of the fourth century. Upto this time Dr. 
Dérpfeld holds that the seats of the spectators were merely 
wooden benches. But Mr. Haigh points out that both at 
Epidaurus and at the Peirzeus stone theatres had been erected 
by the middle of the fourth century, and he does not like to 
believe (apart from the positive tradition of Suidas) that Athens 
would have been behind her own seaport, not to mention 
Epidaurus, in providing herself with a permanent theatre. 
Again, if the Athenian structure had in reality been subse- 
uent to the one at Epidaurus, it is hard to believe, Mr. Haigh 
thinks, that it would have been so inferior in symmetry of 
design. We cannot say that we attribute much force to this 
last (somewhat rhetorical) argument, especially as it is partially 
discounted by the following sentence in which it is mentioned that 
the shape of the building was due to its being adapted to the 
natural conformation of the und. Nevertheless we are in- 
clined, on the whole, to follow Mr. Haigh’s conclusion that the 
auditorium was substantially the work of the fourth century ; 
later additions may have been made by Lycurgus, und the com- 
pletion of details may have been carried out by him, but that is 
the furthest that we can go with Dr. Dérpfeld’s view. We have 
entered at some length into this matter, partly because it is in 
itself interesting, but chiefly in order to give a sample of the solid 
and thorough, and yet attractive, manner in which Mr. Haigh has 
conducted his researches. He may be congratulated on having 
thrown much new light on a portion of classical archeology 
sufficiently important in itself, but more especially important 
from the literary point of view, because without knowing some- 
thing about the Greek theatre and the Greek stage it is not 
easy to have a proper understanding of the Greek plays. 


THE SWISS CONFEDERATION AND CONSTITUTION.* 


hype institutions of Switzerland are at length beginning to 
receive from English-speaking people the attention which 
they have long deserved, which they did receive to a fair extent in 
the eighteenth century, and which in the present century has been 
strangely intermitted. A land so centrally situated in Europe, so 
compact and yet so complex, presenting such a variety of laws 


* History of the Swiss Confederation, By W. A. B. Coolidge. Repriated 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The Swiss Confederation. By ee late] Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams and 
C. D. Cunningham. London: Macmillan & Co, 1889. 

The Federal Government of Switzerland. By Bernard Moses, Oakland, 
Cal. : Pacific Press Publishing Co. 1889. 


and constitutions, both successive and simultaneous, and provided 
with so complete a chain of authentic history, might well be 
regarded by an enthusiastic publicist as a political microcosm 
appointed by the special bounty of Providence to promote the 
studies of his tribe. It is much that Switzerland alone in the 
European system preserves the unbroken record of a Repub- 
lican form of government. Alone, for of such competitors 
as Andorre and San Marino one must be allowed to say de 
minimis non curat historia. It is more that in Switzerland we 
have the one pure and adequate example of a living Federal 
State which Baro can set against the United States, the 
Dominion of Canada, and the various imitations of the United 
States in Spanish-American Republics. —- the modern 
development of mountaineering, and the general Alpine nature- 
worship of which it is partly a symptom and partly a con- 
comitant cause, are in some measure answerable for havi 
thrust political Switzerland into the background in the estima- 
tion of ordinary travellers. 

Two of the books before us, however, show that am 
mountaineers there are some who are aware that the balance is 
in need of redressing, and are anxious to bear their own part in 
redressing it. Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Cunningham are both active 
members of the Alpine Club, and have contributed in different 
ways to Alpine literature. Mr. Coolidge is one of the small 
number who have been able to combine with the pleasures of 
a varied and extensive study of Alpine topo- 
graphy. Not long we noticed his historical bibliography of 

wiss guide-books; his article in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
aes a concise and convenient summary of the general history of 

witzerland, and two articles lately contributed by him to the 
Law Quarterly Review deal in a more technical manner with 
some fundamental points of her modern constitution. Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s senior and colleague, Sir Francis Adams, unhappily 
did not long survive the publication of their joint work on the 
Swiss Confederation. For many years he worthily represented 
this country at Bern, and he will be specially remembered by 
diplomatists and men of letters for his part in the International 
Copyright Convention. After a century and three-quarters he 
was the first to emulate the example of his predecessor in office, 
Abraham Stanyan, whose account of Switzerland, anonymously 
published in 1714, is pronounced by Mr. Coolidge to be “ perhaps 
the best ever written by an Englishman on Swiss political 
matters.” Sir Francis Adams could not be called a moun- 
taineer according to the somewhat exacting modern definition ; 
but he was a true lover of the Alps, and is believed to have 
set as high a value on the honorary membership of the Alpine 
Club, which he enjoyed for some years before his death, as on 
his well-earned oficial distinctions. This we may be allowed 
to mention, although the book of which he was joint author 
is in no way an Alpine or mountaineering book. The Swiss 
Confederation deals with Switzerland as a State; useful poli- 
tical information is not commonly reputed or expected to be 
amusing; but this is a thoroughly readable book. For this 
quality it is doubtless much beholden, not only to Sir Francis 
Adams's diplomatic experience at Bern, but to his knowledge of 
mankind at large and the genial disposition which will be remem- 
bered by all who knew him. The best living authorities in and 
about Switzerland appear to have been consulted for their re- 
spective departments; and, while the majority of readers will 
find enough to satisfy them on such matters, for example, as the 
military system or the scholastic institutions of the Confederation, 
more determined students may, with no less profit, use the work 
as a starting-point for further research. We do not know how 
much attention our War Office has paid to Switzerland ; but it is 
certain that the Swiss keep fully abreast of the times in all de- 
tails of equipment (they had a repeating rifle years before other 
people had begun to think about it), and at the same time man 
to combine efficiency with economy in an even more remarkable 
degree than the Germans. 

One exception or reservation must be made from the wie’ 
The Swiss Confederation as a political work of reference. 1 
publicist intent on the comparative examination of constitu- 
tions will come away from it disappointed, if not empty. Cer 
tainly facts are given, but they are not given in the way that is 
convenient for technical students, and a chapter purporting to 
compare the Constitutions of Switzerland and the United States 
is, to speak plainly, too meagre to be of any serious use. The 
gap thus left open seems to be precisely filled by the more severe 
and elaborate essay which aeons Moses, of the University of 
California, has still more lately brought out. Dr. Moses has 
apparently studied the Swiss Constitution only in books and 
documents, but he has studied his documents thoroughly. Nor 
does he strictly confine himself to his text; now and then he 
seeks further illustration in the Federal Constitutions of Canada, 
Mexico, and some of the South American States, and he has 
not forgotten the German Empire. In one chapter, entitled 
“The Distribution of Power,” he enters on the more gene 
consideration of the tendencies of political evolution in federal 
and democratic States. His remarks, though they perhaps do 
not contain anything positively new, are in our opinion judi- 
cious and deserving of attention. He holds that there is a 
of things, resulting from the constant conditions of human nature 
and society, which the legal machinery of constitutions may 
retard, but can only retard. 

Our national history [he says] shows that in the United States there has 
been a marked drift of power towards the central Government, and in the 
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central Government itself a drift of power towards the lower House. In 
, every representative Government in which the representatives of the 
le have the right to initiate laws, however the political power of the 
gation may have been distributed at first, tends to move in a certain course 
hose end or culmination is the nearest practicable connexion between the 
yoters of the dominant party and the actual business of government. 
The English Cabinet system has brought us very near this end ; 
for the Cabinet is, in fact, a governing committee of the re- 
presentatives of the dominant party, predominance being mea- 
gured in terms of the parliamentary voting power resulting 
fom the composition of the House of Commons, When the 
pusiness of government becomes, as before very long it must, 
evidently more than such a committee can carry on, some new 
form of reinforcement or delegation of political power will have 
to be devised. Some political speculators have sought this in a 
reform of the House of Lords ; some, perhaps more aout, in 
the putting forth of some new shoot from the ancient but still 
living trunk of the Privy Council; others have suggested that 
the Swiss Referendum (which so far has been in practice rather 
a conservative institution than otherwise) may have something to 
teach us. Dr. Moses thinks that the United States will have the 
same problem to face, though it may be later. 
We should add, to our Californian author's credit, that the 
es of legal and political sovereignty, in which writers of 
great reputation have been brought to confusion ere now, have 
no terrors forhim. He takes the point quite straightforwardly 
and correctly :—“Since the Swiss Constitution is the funda- 
mental law of the State, its makers are recognized as the legal 
sovereign in Switzerland.” To find the sovereign, therefore, we 
have to ascertain from the Constitution itself who those makers 
are; or, to use terms more familiar to English and American 
readers, where the power of constitutional amendment resides. 
Those who are or who have been compelled to use Austin’s 
lectures, either as learners or as teachers, may well wish that he 
had been as clear-headed as Professor Moses when he attempted 
to make the Constitution of the United States fit into his theory. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


POSTHUMOUS book by the late M. Charles Blanc on the 
Renaissance (in its artistic sense) in Italy (1) is not a book 
to be finally ——— by a brief notice ; and we shall hope to 
return to it. Its genesis, and the reasons for the considerable 
delay in its appearance, are detailed in a modest preface by 
M. Disstten Faucon, the editor, a pupil of the author's, and a 
well-known archeological writer. M. Blanc, it seems, expressed 
a wish that M. Faucon should act as his literary executor in 
regard to the partly unfinished book, and ill health prevented 
M. Faucon from discharging the duty earlier. The book would 
to be, at least partly, based on M. Blanc’s lectures at the 
ége de France in his latest years. It takes the mixed form of 
what may be called a history-biography-catalogue—that is to 
say, the author surveys the whole period, from Nicholas of Pisa 
and Giotto down to Mantegna, with a certain amount of anecdotic 
detail, and with frequent elaborate description of the works chiefly 
commented upon. The criticism of this criticism from the special 
and technical side must be here postponed. We may now safel 


commend the literary skill once more observable in M. Blanc’s 


disposition and handling of his material. Few art critics have 
ssed the sometime Directeur des Beaux Arts in these re- 
spects—indeed, his literary faculty has often been considered 
superior to his brother's by good judges. The natural conse- 
quence is that his books are pleasant to read merely as books, and 
_ independently of any technical interest in their subject. 
is characteristic is very marked here—not the less marked, 
perhaps, because of the immense expenditure of ink on the same 
subject, or subjects closely connected with it, which the last half- 
century has seen. 

M. Masséras’s essay on Washington (2) (for it is rather an essay 
than a history) was avowedly written with a view to the late 
elections in France; but, unlike most books with a similar 
history, it is quite worth reading when its immediate purpose is 
out of date. The author, a journalist of both French and 
American experience, has treated his subject with much know- 

, and, on the whole, in a very sober spirit. He, indeed, 
undervalues, and was almost forced by his purpose to undervalue, 
the element of sheer good luck in American history; though, of 
course, he does not ignore it. His “look on this picture and on 
that,” as addressed to French readers, is intended to urge on these 
latter the importance of driving a nail where it will go, of not 
being in a hurry, of preferring a modus vivendi to an elaborate 
‘theoretical settlement of a question, of believing, in short, and 
acting up to the belief, that “une génération doit se borner & 
Vivre son temps en laissant & celles qui lui succéderont le soin 
décarter ou surmonter A leur tour les obstacles de leur route.” 
And he very broadly and very truly hints that this is exactly what 
France has not been doing for the last century. In illustration he 
Teviews the action of Washington himself before, during, and after 
the rebellion of the colonies, continuing his survey over the con- 
stitutional, and especially the financial, history of America till the 
Present time. A great deal of what he says is perfectly true, 
though the praise falls more justly to England than to America. 


(t) Histoire de la renaissance artistique en Italie, Par Charles Blanc. 
tomes. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
(2) Washington et son euvre. Par E. Masséras, Paris: Plon. 


But still, as we have said, he seems to undervalue the element of 
luck—of the enormous mechanical advantages which the United 
States have enjoyed. The sculler who runs aground, and, with- 
out any apparent splashing or getting out to push behind, gets 
off again repeatedly, may seem to be a wiser and more dexterous 
ee than he who exhausts his efforts in vain, or only forces the 
t off with damaged keel. But, if the first has a perpetuall 
rising tide underneath him, and the other is rowing in dead 
water, judgment must be altered a little. The resolve of 
American financiers to pay off the war debt, for instance, was 
worthy of all praise; but would they have been able to maintain 
it against a stationary or sinking revenue ? 

This is a book rather unequal, and by no means faultless, but 
decidedly amusing, and of a kind rare in France—the romax 
honnéte which is not a mere children’s book. M. de la Bréte (3) 
has, we think, studied English and American models, and he has 
not always followed them wisely in making his independent and 
unsophisticated heroine, Reine de Lavalle, occasionally trench 
upon pertness, if not upon actual vulgarity. But in the revolt 
— candeur adorable before marriage and stealthy infidelit 

erwards, some exaggeration was always inevitable. Bo 
Reine and her more staid and stately cousin, Blanche de Pavol, 
otherwise “ Junon,” are very agreeable girls, such as it were well 
for the French nation if it would more commonly take for 
heroines. M. de la Bréte has been equally uncompromisi 
and unconventional in taking for hero a young man, - 
looking indeed, but with a fat round face, an enormous a’ 
tite, a great sense of healthy fun, and apparently a decided 
ame ae: for the daughters as — to the wives of his 
riends. The curé is less novel, but very pleasing, and the 
“uncle,” M. de Pavol, who has a theory that man is a hel 
less victim conducted to the altar, and is half fond of, half- 
scandalized at his niece’s pranks, is good likewise, as indeed 
are most of the minor characters, though an aunt who fortu- 
nately dies early has a touch of American exaggeration in 
her unpleasantness. The whole book, however, can be recom- 
mended. The genuine, breezy, almost riotous fun of it (Reine, a 
young lady of sixteen, announces, with perfect innocence, that 
she intends to get married directly, and describes young men in 
mixed society and to their faces as being charmants and genti 
contrasts in the most agreeable way with the dull filth, the ari 
pessimism, the Ouidesque fine writing, the mere vulgarity, or, 
worst of all, the maundering agnostic sentimentality of the average 
French fiction of the present day. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


NE of the pleasantest exercises is offered to the armchair 
leader of locomotive fancy in the historical and arche- 
ological reminiscences collected by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, 
om the title Royal Winchester: Wanderings in and about the 
Ancient Capital of England, with illustrations by Mr. C. G. 
Harper (Blackett & Hallam). The book overbrims with curious 
and interesting information, delightfully presented, and with such 
sympathetic art, that assimilation will be found an easy and un- 
conscious process with the most inveterate home-stayer. Some 
topographical acquaintance with the city of Winchester, its 
cathedral, school, and the many antiquities of the neighbourhood, 
is really the one qualification, and slight it is, necessary to the 
reader's enjoyment of the perambulation and the oa of 
his agreeable and well-equipped guide. Mr. L’Estrange 
discourses of the past and present of Winchester in a manner 
ually persuasive and interesting. All Dryasdust instincts, 
with the tiresome and contentious disquisitions they breed, are as 
remote from his method as any other form of many-headed 
pedantry, and his itinerary is altogether what the ideal British 
Association holiday should be. It is a recreative excursion, the 
leasure and profit of which is duly apportioned and fitly com- 
Fined. On such subjects as the history of the cathedral, the 
castle, and the school Mr. L’Estrange has gathered from many 
sources and supplied much illustrative comment of an ant 
quarian nature. Further afield, beyond the city bounds, the 
author's wanderings embrace St, Catherine’s Hill, St. Cross, 
with its noble church, the quaint village of Twyford, Wyke, 
Sparsholt, and other villages, the county proving scarcely less 
productive of antiquities and stories of times ong past than 
the venerable city itself. Altogether, with Mr. Harper’s ex- 
cellent drawings, the book is one of the most attractive of its 
class. 
Two volumes of Wordsworth are before us—Selections from 
Wordsworth, edited by Professor Knight and other members of 
the Wordsworth Society (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), and Selec- 
tions from Wordsworth, by A. J. George, M.A. (Boston, U.S.A..: 
Heath & Co.) There are = features, such as the chronological 
arrangement, common to both books, though Professor Knight’s 
selection may justly claim precedence, on the ground of its some- 
what fuller representation of the poet’s work. The notes are 
brief and sufficient, and the selection shows at all points extreme 
care and excellent judgment. The book certainly merits the 
approbation of all Wordsworthians, and should, if any selection 
may, ensure the attainment of the compiler’s aim, which is to 
popularize the poet among “the masses ” and increase the number 
of the “ fit audience” that reads him gladly. Mr. Grove’s volume 


(3) Mon oncle et mon curé. Par Jean de la Bréte. Paris: Plon. 
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comprises an excellent selection and a more liberal annotation, 
such as American readers who have not Professor Knight's 
edition of the poet at hand may be grateful for. 

Mr. Joseph Hudson Yong’s Lyrics (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls) may be said to do no more than respond to the mode- 
rate expectations aroused by the present standard of the American 
minor bard. There are sonnets and songs, the verse of which 
flows smoothly enough, though it were hard to designate the 
—— or to shape the impressions they yield. A bolder spirit 
is Mr. Thomas 


ames Macartney, who offers A Bid for the 
Laureateship (Simpkin & Co.), a volume of ballads dedicated to 
warlike themes and others, most of which are modestly com- 
mendéd by the author in an introduction, wherein we are in- 
formed that the poet does not in good faith put in a claim to 
succeed Lord Tennyson, but is convinced, all the same, that he 
is satisfied with his work and has produced “true and high- 
class poetry.” Few there be, we fancy, who will accept Mr. 
Macartney’s estimate of himself and labours. His ballads are 
of the ordinary “recitation” order, and may be effective with 
platform elocutionists. That they will find readers of the other 
sort we are exceedingly doubtful. 

Mr. Cameron Macdowall, reversing an old and familiar process, 
has made of a drama, written some years since in what he 
candidly owns to be “blank, very blank verse,” a romance in 
~~ entitled A Queen among Queens (Swan Sonnenschein & 

.). Of the two productions, if our recollection of The First 
Empire of the East serves us, we must prefer the present. “The 
great and wise Zenobia” is decidedly a more imposing figure in 
the story than in the play, and Longinus has more of the sublime. 
Only Mr. Macdowall really should not be so diflident concerning 
the introduction of his poetry into his romances, and it is always 
ny error to bid the reader to skip it. The reader gene- 

ly does nothing less without the suggestion. Let Mr. Mac- 
dowall follow the example of the unabashed Mrs. Radcliffe, 
whose heroines made poetry when and where they had a mind to 
it. We should be better sheoned with Longinus and Glaucus if 
they did the like, without any disillusionizing modesty or any 
affectation for the delusive privacy of a foot-note. 

Two pretty stories for small children we have from Messrs. 
Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.—Bert, by Janie Brockman, told 
with excellent fidelity to nature by a little girl, the victim of the 
hero’s love of mischief, and Evie, by E. G. Wilcox, a more placid 
narrative, yet wholesome and cheerful. 

We have previously commended Mr. J. R. Tutin’s way of 
selection, aa have nothing further to say of his excellent 
selection of Early Poems by Wordsworth, recently added to 
“ Routledge’s Pocket Library.” It is as satisfactory as the Keats 
that preceded it, and to better that were a task for the most 
fastidious lover of poetry. 

The “reciter,” by the way, appears to flourish in our midst, 
to judge from the literary provision set forth in The Overton 
Reciter and The Browning Reciter (Hutchins & Co.), two 
volumes of the “Platform Series,” edited by Mr. Alfred H. 
Miles. The latter of these is a fairly good miscellaneous col- 
lection in prose and verse, including “Ilervé Riel,” and a few 
other poems by Mr. Browning. The character sketches of Mr. 
Robert Overton may do very well to vary the reciter’s programme, 
but we should not willingly incur the responsibility 7 mam 
mending a night with the Overton Reciter. These “character 
sketches ” are written in a dreadful kind of dialect, for the most 
part, and, though not without humour of a sort, are apt to pall if 
persisted in. Tempered with The Browning Reciter, however, the 
prospect improves. 

A Masque of Honour, or A Saratoga Romance—both titles hold 

—by Caroline Washburn Rockwood (New York: Funk & 
agnalls), introduces for the mth time that prodigy of 
American civilization, the Boston Girl. She is not the girl of our 
dreams, nor, we imagine, of anybody’s fancy, and long before we 
have done with her the dead weight of anextremely tedious novel 
has reduced us to indifference. 

The new volume of “The Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature” comprises Cur Deus Homo? with a 
selection of the letters of St. Anselm, and a brief biographical 
introduction by “ R. C.” (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh). 

We have received new editions of A Handbook of Descriptive 
and Practical Astronomy, by George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., with 
considerable additions, the first of three volumes (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press); Yom Brown’s School Days, with illustrations 
by Arthur Hughes and Sydney Prior Hall (Macmillan & Co.) ; 

eorge Sand, by Bertha Thomas, “Eminent Women Series” 
wa & Co.), and The Confessions of a Young Man, by George 

oore (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.). 


We have also received the yy fe Todhunter’s Integral Calculus, 


by H. St. J. Hunter, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.); Arithmetical 
Boke , by J. L. Patterson, D.Sc. (Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn & Co.); 
the Catalogue of Hindustani Printed Books in the Library of the 
British Museum, with title and subject indices, by Mr. J. F. 
Blumhardt (Longmans & Co.); and Caspar’s Directory of the 
American Book, News, and Stationery Trade (Milwaukee, Wis. : 
C. N. Caspar), a bulky reference book, with a biographical notice 
of the late Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, “the martyr of American 
bibli hy,” a mighty index-maker and a benefactor to Ame- 
rican en, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE, Haymarket. — Managi 
Director, HENRY J. LESLIE. HER MAJESTY'S PROMENADE cONCHETE 
At8 o'clock. Orchestra and Band of Scots Guards of 100 Performers. Conductor, § 
Concert 8 o'clock, Prices of admission, 1s. to £3 3s.—Busi M 

. 8. FLEMING, 


DRURY LANE (The National Theatre).—Aveusrus Harris, 
Sole Lessee and Manager.—Every Evening at 8, THE ROYAL OAK, Misses Winifred 
Emery, Neilson, Grey, Atherton, and Fanny Brough ; Messrs. Henry Neviile, Arthur Dacre, 
Dobeil, Lyons, Thomas, Stephens, and Harry Nicholls,&c. At 7.20, THE 


] ,YCEUM.—THE DEAD HEART.— Every Evening at Eight 
o'clock. THE DEAD HEART : Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur Stirling, 
Mr. Righton, Miss Kate —n and Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 
daily 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram. Carriages at 11.-L.YCEUM. 
| YRIC.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE. 
This Evening, at 8.50, DORIS : Mesdames Marie Tempest, Alice Barnett, Harriet 
Coveney, Hettis Lund, and Hilda Glen ; Messrs. Ben vies, C. Hayden Coffin, 8. King, 
W. T. Hemsley, Frank M. Wood, and Arthur Williams. Preceded at 740 by LOVE 
TRICKERY. 
ROYAL AQUARIUM. — SAMSON, the Strongest Man 
living, in the theatre at5.15 and 9.40. LOCKHART’S ELEPHANTS, the Cannibals 
fromTierra del Fuego. the Figaros, O'Brian and Reddin, Bella and Bijou, Damer's Donkeys 
and Goats, the Rossbach Troupe, the Poluskis, Mile. LEIPIC in her great atrial act, the 
WHITE KANGAKOO, Ellie Stuart; Beckwith’s Swimming Performance, about 5 and 9.30. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT— 
Saturday, October 26th, at Three. Vocalist: Mme. ElviraGambogi; Pianoforte, Sefior 


ret ap pearance at the Crystal Palace). The Crystal Palace Orchestra. Con- 
AUGUST MANNS. Programme will include : — Overture, “ Coriolan” 


Albeniz (his 

ductor, 
Beethoven); Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra (Schumann); Symphony in B fist 
Op. 60); Ur. Bernhard Scholz (first time in England); Solos for Piano: arte (Ain, 
a) Seviliana, «b) Cotillon Valse, (c) Impromptu. Concert Uverture, “The Calm Sea 
rosperous Voyage (Mendelssohn). 


(GROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W, 


THE SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN. 
Admission, 1s.—Ten to Six. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. —The 
Regent Street.—SECOND EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, Ten 


to Six. » is. 


WALTER CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


GROSVENOR 


135 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


These well-known Galleries can accommodate Fifteen Hundred 
Persons, and may be engaged for 


PRIVATE “AT HOMES,” SOIREES, 
CONVERSAZIONES, BANQUETS, &c. &c. 


The PASTEL EXHIBITION opened on the 15th inst. 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 


Applications should be made to the GENERAL MANAGER. 


THE FLYING J PEN. 


The DELIGHT of all WRITERS. A Fountain Pen without com- 
plications. A Superior J Pen which will write over 100 words with one 


dip of ink. 
6d. and 1s. per Box. Sample box, Is. 1d. by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, WAVERLEY WORKS, BLAIR STREET, 
EDINBURGH. (Established 1770.) 
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